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This report on the inservice education and training 
(INSET) of teachers in England and Hales has t^o purposes: (1) it 
describes ai*d critically analyzes five aajor, significant^ and 
potentially adaptable innovative INSET practices; and (2) it relates 
these five case studies to the national INSET context and explores 
sc«e of their i«plicitions for the future of INSET nationally and 
internationally. Section One talks about the development of INSET^ 
previous programs leading up to its estab" ishaent^ present 
functioning and objectives^ and outlines the contextual framevork for 
INSET innovations. Five case studies of innovative approaches to 
INSET in England and Wales are presented in Section Two. They 
include: Teacher Induction Pilot Schemes Project; Colleges of Higher 
Education and INSET; INSET at a Distance; the Open University; Local 
Curriculum Development and INSET; and School-Focused INSET* The final 
section identifies soie of the major issues arising from the fir^t 
two sections and explores their implications for INSET policy in 
England^ Rales, and elsewhere. A bibliography is incli^d. (SK) 
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PROLOGUE 



This report should be read with several qualifications borne 

in mind. First, like the Ocher reports in the project, it was 

written under considerable pressure of time. Second, apart from 

ff 

Case, Study 2, which was written by Mr* J, Porter, the report was 
writte,n by one person and, therefore, it inevitsibly represents a 
partial and incomplete account; very helpful discussions and 
consultations were held about the -chosen topics and their treatment 
but in a fielci as diverse as this there will undoubtedly be differ- 
ences of opinion about these. Third, much of the information was 
derived from secondary sources and here, too, one is only too 
conscious that a better inf ormed"" j tidgement might well have led to 
different conclusions. Fourth, because of shortage of time and 
space, the report <^eals only with England and Wales and not with 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. 



R« Bolam, 

Bristol, May 1976. 
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SECTION I: . INTRODUCTION; THE NATIONAL CONTEXT • ' 

• U Background 

"^he purpose of this report on the in-service education and training 
(INSET) of teachers in England and Wales is twofold. First, to describe and 
' ^critically analyse five major, significant and potentially adaptable innovative 
^ INSET practices; second ^ to relate these five case-studies to the national 
INSET context and to explore some of their implications for the future of 
INSET nationally and internationally. ' i 

Although the report", has been written at a time of great change and ' 
uncertainty, it is clear that a watershed has been reached in the development 
of teacher training. As Dr. William Taylor, the Director of the University 
of London Institute of Education recently put it, *the post-»McNair era is 
effectively at an end*. The post-war framework for teacher education resulted from the 
establishment of university-based Area Training Organisations (A.T.O.) following 
the publication in 1944 of the McNair Report on teacher Education. The latter 
part of the post-war period saw major developments, particularly in initial 
training. The old two-year certificate course was abandoned in favour of a 
minium, three year course; the 19608 saw the rapid expansion in size of the 
colleges of education to meet the national shortage of teachers, this period 
also saw the introduction into the colleges of a four year Bachelor of Education 
(B.Ed.) degree, validated by the universities. 

This pre -occupation with initial training left little time for any - 
serious thought to be given to INbET. The system grew in a rather ad hoc 
art4 uncoordinated fashion until, by 1970, it was clear that, at the very least, 
some rationalisation was called for. Since 1970 the reports, discussions, 
proposals and changes have come thick and fast: we have had a parliamentary 
Select Committee Inquiry, the A.T.O. Ir\quiries, the James Committee report, 
^ the pre-Hhite Paper consultations, the Ifliite Paper itself and both the concurrent 

and subsequent contextual changes which are described below* 
§ All of these activities stimulated a great deal of national discussion 

in the profession, and more generally, about teacher education and this in 
itself was a highly significant development. For perhaps the greater, single 
difference between the pre and post 1970 climate of opinions is the widespread 
recognition now accorded to the importance of INSET. 

2. The James Report , ^ 

This change is in no small measure due to the report of the James 
Coimpi*:teQ (Department of Education and Science, 1972). wfiich referred to the 
induction and in-service training of teachers as *thc third cycle* of ^ * 1 

I ERXChe^ tfducatioji which they defined as ^'th(L w/io£c- MnQz oi actbltizi otf ^ . f 



compUenaz and mpiosfii'thtOi ixyideMimiding (idacatioml pnAMUplu and 
techUqaeA j^ The Conmittee gave pride of place to the third cycle: "Muc/i 
0^ the, oAgmznt^o^ thU^ A,epoAt jlo^pmU upon thz p^opo4^at& madi ioK thz 
ikOid cycZz. To nane oux A.^ommiatLonA do m attach Qfimtvi impoKtanxiz 
than to tktbd, ioK thzy dUmiinz a QKdot, ioiU oi tht thinking' i^h!ick ondeAltQA 
thz Kzpoht 06 a whole They explained (he importance they attach to INSET 
in the folliwing tertnsr "A g/iQjCut might 0^ tvHenat AutmUtzd to tkU 
Cotmittzz, omtiy and tn to^t^toig, 6uggt6t6 that a much expanded and p^ope/Uy 
cp-'OAiUnated pnoghame o^ bi-^eKvice education and t/iaAMng \i6 ejS^entiat 
to the iutiVie ^tKeyigth and deveJiopment o^ the toacking p^xo^e^^ion. We have 
' been veAuj muck impn^ehied by the unarumity uilth uokich a ZoAge expoMion oi 
^r6£^v-cc£ t/iobUng ha^ been wtged by the cu^oalaXion^ ^ep^e^entl^ not only 
t}ie teache/u a^fio lOoiM dOioxUly benei^, but aJUo the. many dl^efient agencies 
who would have to p^vvidi the cou/ue^, and the local education ojuthonJitJie^ 
who, in lakge meoiu/te, woijJid have to loot the biil. The o^ammtA in iavovJi 
oi 6uch an expan6ion ojie. venxf 6tAong. It i& 6ei^-evident that pn^e-^eAvicje. 
education and training, together witii the piobationoAy yea/i, can be no moKe 
tfian a foundation. In that initial po/Uod it i6 impouible to fo^^ie^ee, let 
alone to provide fo^, ait thz denmid6 that may fall on the teaching p^ofe/>4iijon 
in futufie, OK on individual membeu o^ it^ duAtng theJA ca/LeeA6." Thus, the 
James Conmittee was, in a very important sense, making recommendations which 
reflected views which were already widely held but their report was so radical 
and controversial that a much wider debate and hearing was given to the 
proposals than might otherwise have been the case* 

* 

3. The Pre-White Paper Situation 

Following the James Report a great deal of national discussion and 
consultation took place about it in the context of the projected Government 
policy statement on education* As far as teacher training was concerned these 
discussions focused on the James Report ^s proposals and alternatives to them 
There was general agreement that change was needed, though the universities 
were perhaps the least convinced of this, and that the teacher training continuum 
initial, induction and in-service (sometimes referred to mnemonic.ally as the 
triple-I continuumi) - provided a desirable framework of reference. What 
then was the position at this time? 
a* Initial Training 

The position in initial teacher education nay he summarised by 
reference to the following Table:- i • * «. 



Student Teachers Admit ted to Initial Training Courses; October. 1972 
(Source; Statistics" of Education, 1972) " 



Type of 
Institution 
Type of ^"""^^^ 
Course ^^v^ 


University 

DpT>flT*t*TnAn c 

of 


Colleges 

nf 

Education 


Polytechnic 
Departments 
of 

bducauion 


Other 
(e-g. 

Technical 
and Art) 


TOTAL 


One year postgraduate 


5,134 


5,128 


96 




10.358 


Three and four year 




34,859 


828 




35,687 


Other 


150 


2,146 


111 


2,180 


4,587 


TOTAL 


5,284 


42,133 


1,035 


2,180 


50,632 



Almost 75% of all student teachers were receiving their training in colleges of 
education and were taking mainly three year certificate or four year B.Ed, degree 
courses. These colleges were almost completely 'monotechnic' (i.e. they dealt 
only' with student teachers) and their awards were validated by their local university. 
About 20% had taken a three-year degree course at a university or polytechnic and 
were studying for a one-year postgraduate professional qualification. About half 
of this group were in university departments of education and half in colleges of 
education. 

b-. Induction Year 

Following their initial training, all beginning teachers are required to 
complete a one-year probationary period of full-time teaching. This is supposed 
to be an induction period and is the responsibility of the schools and the local 
edu(^t;ion authorities. However, few of them have organised systematic or 
sCciictured induction schemes and generally, speaking, the initial training 
institutions have played little part in any such schemes. 



c. INSET 

INSET is less easy to describe and quantify. No agreed definition exists 
and statistical data about INSET is woefully inadequate: the last comprehensive 
survey was carried out ten years ago (see Cane, 1973); the latest D.E.S. figures 
are for 1973 but these are, in any case, lacking in both detail and specific 
relevance. For our present purposes we may regard INSET as consisting of all 
. -courses and training activities undertaken by qualified- teachers, including 
progatioaera, these may- range from an evening or week-end conference at a 
0 'C^'^J^** Centre to a full-time Masters or Doctoral programme at a university. 

ERIC , «... 9 



It is up to individual teachers to decide whether or not they want 
to attend an in-service training course, byt they can only obtain paid 
release to attend a full-time course with the agreement of their employing 
L.E.A. In 1972-73 about 3,000 teachers (or less than IZ of the overall 
teaching force of 365,000) attended full-time courses lasting either one 
term or one year. It is irnportant to note that these figures exclude 
both part-time and shorter courses. In 1970 the D.E.S. estimated that 
about 5i million pounds was being spent on in-service training in England 
and Wales as compared with about 80 ion pounds on initial training. 
The main providers of the longer courses are the universities and the 
colleges of education. The main providers of the shorter courses are 
the L.E.A. advisers, the L.E.A. teachers' centres and the universities. 
The university-based Area Training Organisations have tried to coordinate 
these various in-service activities but one measure of the difficulty 
of doing so is that in 1966-67 there were approximately 500 providing 
agencies offering about 8,000 courses of all kindc* 



The White JPaper 

In 1972 a government policy statement was issued in the form of 
a White Paper, which proposed a substantial increase in both induction 
and in-service education and training (Cmnd. 5174, 1972). The essence 
of '.hese proposals was as follows:- 

a. INSET 

i) All teachers to be entitled to release for INSET 
for periods equivalent to one term in every seven 
years of service (eventually one term in five years). 

ii) A substantial expansion of in-service* train?.ng to 
begin in the school year 1974-75 and thereafter to 
continue progressively so as to reach the target 
of ,3% release by 1981. 

iii) Local authorities and teachers* associatioha to 
negotiate an agreed basis for release, bearing in 
mind the need to strike a balance between the 
needs of individual teachers and those of partic- 
ular schools. in 



IV) 



Opportunities to be preserved for some teachers 
to attend courses of more than three months' 
duration. 



Induction 

i) Probationers to receive help during their 5 
induction year; 

ii) probationers to be released for noL less than 
one fifth of their time for in-service training; 

iii) their overall timetable to be lightened to 
three-quarters of a full teaching load; 

iv) sufficient teachers to be made available to make 
this possible; 

v) the profession to play a full part in induction; 

Vi) professional tutors to be appointed in each school 
and trained at the professional centres; 

vii) a network of professional centres to be established, 
based principally on exist iiig training institutions 
and teachers* centres; 

viii) a pilot scheme to be mounted in four areas with the 
aim. of introducing a national scheme in the school 
year 1975-76. 

c» Coordination Machinery 

i) University-based A*T,0.s to be replaced by new 
regional coordinating committees; 

ii) A national Advisory Committee on the Supply and 
Training of Teachers to be established. 

These and other related proposals contained in the White Paper have been 
implemented to varying degrees. They, and some of the issues raised, 
form the substance of much of the rest of this Introduction and, indeed, 
of the report as a whole* The totality represents soi^ething of a 
•seamless robe^ and thus the order in which the recommendations and 
issues are dealt with in 'the following pagfes mAy appear somewhat 
arMtrmry. ' 11 



S, Consultative Machinery 

At national level an Advisory Committee on the Supply and Training 
of Teachers (ACSTT) has been reconstituted. Its membership is drawn from 
three main interest groups: the teachers* professional associations, the 
Ideal education authorities and the INSET providing agencies (e.g. colleges 
of education and universities); the D*E.S. is also represented. This 
comnittee's main task is to advise the Secretary of State on his ^dznt/uil 
A.t6pon6ibltlUtu^ io/i tzackvi mpply and tJuibiing^ 

ACSTT has established a sub-committee on induction and in-servic^ 
training (INIST) which has now produced several discussion papers and 
reports on INSET needs and prov'ision, on the role of colleges as providing 
agencies, on the first year of the induction pilot schemes, and on overall 
* priorities in INSET. These 'papers have been widely disseminated and have 
formed the basis for discussions between L-S.A.s, t€iachers' associations, 
INSET providing agencies and other interested groups at local, regional 
and national levels. These discussions in themselves represent a signif- 
icant innovation in consultation and planning for a national INSET policy. 

Currently being considered are two fundamentally different sets of 
proposals on the reorganisation of consultative and administrative machinery 
for INSET at regiona^^level. It is generally agreed that there are three- 
inter-relaled tasks to be taken into account when establishing such machinery. 
These have come to be known as functions A, B and C:- 

A. the promotion^ coordination and supervision of INSET, 
including induction, and the related professional centres 
within the region; 

B. the promotion, coordination and supervisioti of the dis- 
tribution of initial teacher training courses, in 
number and kind, among non-univert^ity institutions of 
higher education; 

,C. the coordination and provision of further and higher 
education generally in the non-university sector. 

The 1972 Government White Paper proposed replacing the existing 
University-based Area Training Organisations (A,T.O.s) by Regional Committees 
for Teacher Education (R.C.Cs.T.E.). These would be co-terminoua with, but 
independent of , the existing Regional Advisory Councils (P-.A.C.s) which at 
ERIC present carry out function C. A.C.S.I.T; supported this proposal and the 



•reconmendations that the R.C.CslT.E. should be responsible only for function aC^ 

However, the Council- for Local Education Authorities (C.L.E.A.), which 
speak* for all local education authorities / then made a countJer proposal that 
the university A.T.O.s and the R.A.C.s for further education ihould both be 
replaced by single bodies called Further Education Advisory Council for the 
Ilegiori (P.E.A.C.R.s). These wjuld be responsible for all threfi\ functions »^ 
i.e. they would: • \ <5 

'cowA-tde/t; pwmotz, monitor and advUz on the. ptaming, coofd- 
Uation and dzveZopnfuvt in thz kzqIoyi oi aJU. thfeJU and ^o^s 

iwitheJi exlucation out&ld& thz utUvmUie^ IndUudbig thtX.^' ' 
ImXaaI, induction and In-^ajwlct training 0(J teackeM {whUkzk 
pfwvided in iutUtUioni maintained by L.B.A.6 ok tboiz pftoviJdqk' 
by voiuntoAif bodiu),* ^ \ ' 

\ 

C.L.E.A. s counter proposal has met with considerable opposition", \ 
particularly from the universities. The old A.T.O.s and the proposed R.A.Cs.T.e! 
were essentially trans-binary, i.e. representative of both university and\ 
public-sector institutions. The universities consider that F.E.A.C.R.s wot^.d . 
mainly represent • public-sector^ interests . They are especially critical 
of .C.L.E.A. 's proposal that F.E.A.C.R.s should establish a sub-committee " 
'wctfe tiJm 0(J -te^e/ioice and mmbeA^hip on thz tin<u> ' of the proposed 
R.c.Cs.T.E. because: ' ... a tMm-binoJu} body, ioK wkick ind^pmimc.^ uoi 
K<t^(^(id 06 ^undamantal, wouU fae tmu>iofmed into a ^zaond-tavU cownittee 
o£ a KZQionat touncJZ (U^ttntialty Kupon&iblz ^oA. laoAk in thz publuL ^ZjctoJi' . . . 
C.L.E.A. 's view is that the need to rati,6nalise the arrangements, must logically 
point to the creation of a single, newVbody, because the R.A.C.s ought to 
be abolished tfather than modified, because two bodies would be less efficient 
and^more expensive and because neither alone would attract a -high la^el 
director of the sort needed. . * - ^ 

The debate has now reached a stalemate after ranging very *widely ovec » 
the lo|ig term implications for university autonomy, the need to. take acdount ' 
of possible changes in both local government's finankng and the-, deyplut ion 
of certain Central government' powers to regional/ autl^oritiea, andV Jfinally, , ' 
Che desirability of regional bodies at all. At preaentr ytl\e .gWernaenfc )i*8 
not inade a decision and the A.T.O.s have been invited to. careyi on pro tem. 



It is likely that the ten, or eleven regions envisaged as the units 
for consultation and coordination will be too large for certain purposes 
and that sub-regional machinery will be necessary to facilitate, for example, 
inter-L.E.A. consultation. In any case, each local authority area will almost 
certainly set up consultative machinery. Several L.E.A.s have already takto 
the initiative in doing this but\ as yet, it is unclear how significant are 
the undoubted differences between, the constitutions and functions of these 
conmxttees* 

Providing agencies are being encouraged to pet up committees, 
representing teacher and I.E. A. interests, to advise the institution's 
permanent academic staff about the relevance of their existing and projected 
INSET courses* At schoal level heads ,are being encouraged to consult with 
staff about IKSET needs and provision within the school and to establish an 
, INSET coamit tee where this seems appropriate. At present, although there is 
no comprehensive information available, it is probable that few providing 
agencies and schools have actually established this machinery. 



6. Broad Aims of INSET 

The INIST sub-committee suggested that the broad aim of INSET was 
embtz a tzachoA to monitoK and 6hapz hl6 phv^o^^lonal development'. 
It should enable teachers:-" 

"A* to dzvzJtop tkzVi pnv{^z64>loyuil ciotnpejtmiZf aoniidmcz and 
' Kztzvant fenotuCedge; 

to zvaZuatz tkzOi om mnk and ottitadeA in conjunction uUXk 
tkzAJi pwlo^hloml coitzcLQiiu Zn othe/i pojvtb oi tkz oduaUion 
iQAvicZ; 

c. to dzvziop cnZtzfUxi orftcc/i u)0(ild hztp thm to ae^6zs6 tkzJUi om 
tzjadfUnQ Kolz6^ in /tzlcution to a changzd loox^y ioK^ which ikt 
^cJtoot^ mu6t equip tkziA pupit6 ; 

d. to advance thcAJi coAziJU.^^ 

The sub-committee's view was that the interests of other groups, 
particularly the schools, the local authorities dnd the providing agencies/ 
also had to be taken into account* 3ft therefore attempted to identify, in 



^1^^ a nonT)rescriptive fashion, the HiSET needs of teachers, schools and L.E.A.s 
and thi .features of a coherent: system of provision. 1 4 i 



The Career Profile 

TEe concept of a career profile for teachers was suggested as a guiding frame- 
work, although it vras recognised that it vould 'not pUZCAMzZy ^it tilt 
pwfiQJi&^ml d&veJiopmnt eui/tj/ tQjxcheJt\ 

1 . "A texLcheA {^t needi to bz inUiatzd ^ucctii^iUty tnto hit,- 
pftx)ie^6Aj)nal cuwee/c in a ipeci^c school. Thz IWPUCTIOW YEAR 
Mitt include, a teadieA'^ ^iMt IWSET expeAiencp,. 

c 

2. ... -C/icAe ^oZlom a pzniod peAhapi^ ^omz iouA. to 4-u yaxviA 
w/ien tkz young tzoLckzx nzoxU to comoJUdatt kU pfLoie^sionat 

. con^&ncz by adding to kU knoiatedgz and dzviloping kU &kiJiU . 
TkUi ii, pfwbably be^t achi&ved by a ieAi&& 0(J xdLativzty ihofit 
cx}ixMU wUc/i oKz SVEClVK^in thtU content and appUcation. 
Sincz tzacheM would uiuh to KoJtodtz lUSlJ -^vLzJttaktn to tke. 
woAk tk&y oAz ijmediateJiy involved mth, a Imgthy pojiiod oi 
absence ^hom school would be unhelpful and the^e ^pzciiicalZy 
^oca&ed coumu would peAhapi bz&t be dealt with by a combin- 
ation 0)J pekiodi> 0(J f^ull-tmz 6tudy and mn.e exteMed 
pe^lodh oi poAt-tune itudy 

3. A^teA 4ome ^ive to eight yeau In the p^^e^ion, thefiz i& 
the. need ^o/l a teacheA to fie^lzct on hli voofik to date and in 
the light, o^ tkU evaluation to comideA the diMction 
kU cofieeA oven the next (Jew yeau. li tkU REOKJEKTATm 
and u^Kt&hment ib to be mcjcti>i>iul, a. tejacheA wiZt need to 
distance himeli to 4ome extent the.'lmedtat& situation 
in which he. hoA been involved and thl& would ieem an appkop- 
nixutz tant^ ion. secondment ^on. at leMt om toAm ... [tkU]^ 
. . . could initiate, a changz in coAzeA din.zction cA con^Am 
and znhdnce the dUection to whtch a teackeA mi^aJUieady^ 
committed. 

4. ... [then] thzAe would ieem to be the need (oa iuAtheA 
itudlu on. a paAt-tane/ iuU-timz ba6i&, 6omeu}hat bimiloA in 
length to the Specific cou/ue^ outUnea. above, but diHeJient^ 

iJu ckvutcteA-and htgjieA in ^tandoAd. TheAc. AWAHCEV SEUlflARS . 

ikould givz teacheA& thz oppofttunUy to develop ipeJcUaliit 
expz/itUt and knowtedaz, 

■ ■ 15 , ' 



5. Bt^ofLd thz mid-point in a tejmhzJi'A caAee/t, ioy, aiteA *oeZve 
to ii^zm yejim in tkt p>ioiti>6ion, a. monfaeA tzadieM {Oitl 
ntzd to nz-ejqtUp tkej^eJivt& in a. mjofL iDoy ion, nm and iob- 
itcmtlal n.upon&iJxitbtiu MhicJi uoiJU finxnUAz oi them leadeA- 
&hip and managmznt in vcuUoii!> ^ofim Within thz edimtion. 
AZAvicz. U maid b& an appfiopnicvtz timz iofi AVVMCEV STIWIES 
vohich coutdtakz a vaJiXity oi iQim&, K&qui/ung a &vJ}^^tantiJit 
pznlod oi KzloMz - at tzajit onz toM ami in Aome cmza a ywi,. 
Somz teMhzfUt wlU not bz undeAtaiunQ moAe Kej(>pon^ibititl2J> 
but taitl mod a. pejUod oi izcondimnt at tkU point in thzVi 
CJVLZ2M to ^e-a4AeA4 thzLn. oxUtixiQ onu, 

5. WkUe, it AM mou diiiicuit aitzA tkz nUd-cjoAzdJi paint to 
dUteAn bnjoad fLexnuKmznU it Is pouibtz p Mzntiiy tm 
gnoiipn oi tajxckoM lOith dL&Unct ne.zd& . A utativzitf imatt 
nmbzA oi "middlz mnagcju" and adminl&tMtou ioLU nzed to 
bz pfizpa/Le.d iofi uMt onz might tznmJQ? MAWAGEMEWT viCthin 
tkz oducation. iznxficz and 4>pejctiic pfioviUon ioK thm could 
bz madz at a n.eZativzty maJUL nmboJi oi czntJiU. TheAZ i& 
aJUo a moKz &(d>UantiaJL gnoap oi tmikoM uiUk long ieAvici., 
pzfdiapi in om ichool, wfio nay not ha\jz, and poiU^bty ha\/^ 
nzvQA iought, pfioipzcti o^ advantanznt in thz pKo^U&ion. 

Thz majofL nzzd oi tkL& gnowp iA ioJi REFRiESHMEMT, not nec£6A- 
a/Uly vUthin tkz iztting oi a iomal aouwe. Thzy nzed tkz 
oppofttunity to gU amy ifiom acMooI in ofideA to Keptoniih, 
thzOi iwteUzctual and cixltMal me/ivei 4o that 4o tht 
qualitiu oi expe/Uzncz and itaiUtUy wUc/i thzy bnins to 
thzJUt tzachUig thiAZ may bz add^ ^orne new intti^ oH, 
fitn&d znthu&ioim u thztf wt^A thi tattzA. paM 0 thUi 



The Needs of Schools and L.E*A.S 



Alongside the needs of teachers, the paper set those of schools and 

i 

local authotities:- 

^^Educatiomt and 60(UaJt! changz maku new; domndt upon 
6chooU, 04 upon loaal zdumtion authonX;Uu, and JUcuU headi 
and tejxchzM to KozonJi^ldaA Hit axUtiit^ quMjLcuJUui and o/igan- 
^sationaZ paXtvm to mofee thm mo/iz appno^pfiMxto. to tht nm 
4iitaatlcn. TkU In tuAn cJiejotu a mid iofi a pnogKamt 
ita^i d^vQiopnwt &o that tht 6taU mij axiqijUAz tiiz ^kUU 
hzdoM^oAy to adUo^vt thz oMcatlomt objectii^ei :tkexf tm^ 
ioAmuZate.d to ^c/tue thz ohltdAm thzy teaak. 

Whilst 6om o'i tkt6z >ui-4eAy-cee t/uuning nted6 AeAUtt ^Hjom 
changu o/Ugtnating zxtz^maUy, -6acfe oA tht ^zongaytUdtion 
izcoiida/ty education in an cmx, otheM axUz f^mx 4Mnc\;atCon 
uUthin tht 6choot it6Uii Bxmplu tkz IcuUvi nJi^kt bttkz 
adoption oi vwtaial grouping in a pnJim^y idufot, and iM, a 
^zaondoAy 6ahoot tkz tntkodaction ^ame io/un o^ Xnt^gmtid 
6tudlu OK moKt 6ub/itantcal qokz&u ^dacation pHjovliZon. 

A itaU dzveZojxmnt pKogmme mM 6e no lt66 n^ae^^oAy 
4on. a school in a KzlatlveZy ^Umiy JS^tate^ situation ic 
, piovHz (^ofi 6mih ntexU as the induuUton oi new mtmit^ to 
tht pfto^ziUon cuirf 0(J fixpc^tenced teach^A^ nm to tkz ichdol} 
Kzi/iZ/>hmznt and up-dating ioK tong-^eAving tmcheAi} training 
ofi ^ujUheA study in pKzpdJuvtion ^o/i promotion ok new ^eipowi- 
ibilitits in the. schooL^* 

In the nationwide discussions about the paper, the, career profii4 concept 
attracted a lot of attention and some criticism. The criticism. ^aSyttaxnly 
directed „at its apparent inflexibility and supposed preacti;ptiyene8,s. The. 
profile was undoubtedly crude and arbitrary, imd it: will no ,dpub,t: be jw)dif|ed: 
arrd elaborated to take account of these cr£^ei8ni| foe example^, it shouj^^ ■ 
be possible to d4vise several , altierative profiles/ 16 :i^ii^it€}i^^ th^ . 
careers of reasonably typical tfallfers generate vifeipus/zlNSET UWsii^^^^^ 
ever,, the follow-up paper stre.sjed that the papit vis, :c.ert;ixnly 
to. .be prescriptive. •.■.•' ''•.< 
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9* IHSET Provision 



This follow-up paper dealt with INSET provision and finance. Its 
aim was td relate provision to the needs of teachers, schools and L.E.A^s 
identified in the first paper and to needs arising from regional and 
^ national circumstances. 

a) L*E«A> Provision 

Most local education authorities provide INSET through two major 
agencies: teachers' centres (see Case Study 4 ) and L.E.A. advisers. Most 
L.E.A.s have teams of advisers and advisory teachers whose job it is to 
advise the authority's ..teachers and schools. The number and functions of 
advisers vary considerably between authorities and as yet little systematic 
data exists about their work (cf. Bolam, ^mith and Canter, forthcoming). 
In general it can be said that the 2,000 or so advisers (no figures are 
available for advisory teachers) organise a great deal of INSET which 
usually takes the form of evening meetings and day conferences on^ practical 
topics. Because their courses are usually short and do not carry any formal 
awards, no statistics are kept about them. 

b) Colleges of Education 

In the past, colleges of education have concentrated predominantly 
on the initial training of teachers . Indeed there is some evidence that 
they were actively discouraged from offering INSET by local authorities 
who regarded the provision of INSET outside the universities as the respons- 
ibility of their advisory teams and teachers* centres (cf. Hollins, 1973). 

This situation is changing for three main reasons. First, the 
drastically reduced demand for teachers in the system has led to a massive 
over-supply of college lecturers which will be partially alleviated by the 
adoption of tlie government's policy of allowing 20X of college staff time 
to be taken up with INSET activities, including induction* Second, the 
economic crisis has led local authorities to recognise that the colleges 
offer enormously valuable INSET resources in the form of accoxoBodation 
and equipment. Third, these first two reasons have led to a reassessment • 
of the potential contribution of college lecturers to INSET and a» sometimes 
grudging, recognition that this contribution can be a valuable one* 




The current position is th£h;^llege8, and faculties of education in 
the re-orgaot-ised institutes of higher education, are actively seeking to 
mount INSET courses which will ensure that they are able to justify eiiq)loying 
20% of their stafjc for this purpose. Case Study 2 deals in detail with some 
of these issues. At this point we may simply note that it is the longer, 
award-bearing courses offered on a part-time basis which appear to offer 
colleges the best way of achieving viability for their INSET staffing com- 
ponent. Hence, many colleges are currently preparing, and submitting to 
the C.N.A.A. and local universities for validation, INSET courses at first 
degree and advancW diploma level. Others are seeking to negotiate informal 
•contracts" with neighbouring local authorities to ensure a reasonable and . 
continuing take-up of short courses (Hencke, 1976). " . 

c) Universities 

The main contribution to INSET by universities is in the provision of 
award-bearing courses. The position in 1973, for example, is summarised in 
the following table :- 



Postgraduate Education Students in Universities in Great Britain; 1973 
(Source: D.E.S. Statistics of Education, Vol. 6, 1973: Universities) 





Full-time , 


Part-time 


Research work 

for a higher degree 


■ 31A 


1,183 


Other research work 


27 


19 


Taught courses 

for a higher degree 


706 


1,173 


Taught courses , 

for other qualifications (not FiG.C.E.) 


2,305* 


1,273 


Total 


' 3,352* , 


3,(548 



approximate figures only * . 

ft 



I 



In addition, however, most universities provide short courses of a more 
■ directly practical kind. In a typical term in the University of Bristol 
A*X*0., for example, the Further Professional Studies Division offers over 
50 courses varying from a one-day conference to several two-term, part- 
tiiae courses* 
d) The Department of Education and Science 

The D.E.S. makes three main types of contribution to INSET, Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate, numbering about 500 across England and Wales, 
influence schools and colleges during their regular visits through their 
contributions to courses^ organised tiy other agencies. They themselves, 
also organise short courses, of approximately four to fourteen days' duration, 
on a national and regional basis • In 1973, for example, they organised 113 
such courses for primary and secondary schools attracting over 6,000 
qualified teachers as students. Their third main contribution is via the 
courses organised jointly with the University Area Training Organisations. 

* • A.T.O./D.E.S. Courses were initiated and funded by the D.E.S. in 1970 
^to (mtovJiOiQZ p^ovi6lon OjJ cowu2J> oi a 6ab6tantLal mtuAt to iUl tkt gap 
fae;fween tkz 6hoU coimz^ oi up to a weefejo/t 10 day6^ diuutUon a£A^y 
piovUzd by many L.E.A.^ and A.T.0.6 and khz advantzd totmdA tmding to 
^omat qixaliilzaXiOYUs' . The courses were to be* basically part-time. One 

. suggested pattern was 'an UWxil totmt oi 5 to, 10 day6 ^o^^OM;erf by a 
2 hou/i mzkly 6t66ion tovoAJjig 2 6(ikool tmi6, mling \^)ltk a husmahUhiQ 
toniQA(intt OK a iuJithaA ^uZl-trnz 62^6lon^ . According to Hammond, 1975, 
H.M.I, and the seventeen universities involved organised 76 such courses 
in 1973 and enrolled 3,373 students. The courses usually lasted 80-90 
hours and proved to be generally successful, although they did encounter 
some problems of low enrolment and hi^h drop-out ratei, mainly because 
of the heavy time commitment involved and the lack of any accreditation 
incentives. With the demise of the A.T.O.s the future of these courses 
is mclear. 

The following diagram sumnarises some of the ideas ^xpressed above. 
It is taken from the second discussion paper on 'Provision and Finance' 
by the INIST sub-committee in which the diagram was introduced as follows: 
'Amoask thz <Uas/um mov/M the. malWi thtoiigk to tht ioAgcA. body U 
^ not meant tjo nzpiumt a. hieJiMchy oi ^JtOuttonAr-'Anw^' Oiid 'iodal' 
OKZ not to be jbvtzJipiatad a& miumbia 'ZfiW'U\;iil\ Tfte puAjoo^a oi thz dUsnam 

• <3 U to MiiUxiatz thz pouaMc ianctiorii> /ie£(zttott4ifUpA o.i cacft oi tkt 
liERIC inAtit^M and odsnbidtHatCvfi, fiod{# 'aictiun th& pcftU .paUifui. * , 
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IHSEt Costs and linanees 



The iecond IKIST sub-comittee paper on INSET outlined the financial 
position «8 follows:- 

"T/te aaU oi INSET may 6e fLegoAded 06 cmpfUiinQt- 

It, expmtUuA.2. on tht pio\)JUlon oi couJuu 

lit. i<iian(Ual iuppo/ut to tmcheM {pox/ment oi 
tuition i<Lti>, trnve^ing and iubilUzn&z) 

iy, expmtUu/Lz on LEA advlioJu/ 4>mx>a£.u and 
LEA admbiUtftatJbit co&ti. 
In thz pfLUznt Utudtion the. payment iofi item U], IIU), Uv) and paht oi 
[U] U met by ioaaZ education autho/uXtzt. Each autho^ dUeAminu (aithin 
it6 oveMU fieMowite^ deUved i/iom local Mtti and the. goveAnnent'A /uxte. 
iuppo/vt Qfuuvt, What pfi.opoAtlon AhaU be dzvoted to INSET and the, dJMhJihvtlon.- 
oi that ium among the. vaUouu> iofm oi INSET activity. CeAMUn 'elem.mt6 
oi the expmHtuAt [z,q. 75 peA cent oi the 4,aiaAitt, oi teacheM seconded 
iofL iult-tbm coivueA oi iovji weeitA ok mofie) oJiz at: p>ieAentiihaA.ed among all 
authoJiiXiei through the expenditure pool ioK tejo&heA training and advanced 
iunthe/i educdtion, 

^ The. co6t oi the. p^viiixtn oi comw {aiter taking account oi income i>iom 
tuition iee&) ii> met in a numbeA oi myit- 

i, in univeAilUeA, ifiom general univojuity iandi derived irom the. U6C 
quinquennial gfiant&i declUoM on thz rtiourcu to 6e allocated t^ 
cour^eA ior teacheu ar& a matter ior the authorltLejb oi the. individual 
' universities} 

^ a. In voluntary {direct grant) inUUutioni oi higher education, by the. 
VES as part oi the. coit oi maintaining the inititutionf 
Hi. in imtitutixim maintained by local 'education authorltiu, by the 
maintaining authority, which U ablz to charge ^s. C06t6 oi appfwved 
courses lasting iour wzeks or more iult-tme {ortht equivalent in • 
.part''tm&) to thz expenditure pool." 
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11, Incentives and Avardg " 

There are three main incentives for teachers to Attend INSET courses ** - J 

in the U.K.: the intrinsic merits of the course, academic awards and 
improved career prospects. A fourth possible incentive - financial gain - 
has generally not been a major factor. 




4t 



Verj^'few teachers have a Ph.D. but Advanced DipWmts and MvEda.. are 
becoming increasingly conaaori: indeed many local authorities now appear ^ 
to expect prospective secondary heads to have ah M^Ed* degree* . Two main 
criticisms have been made about university INSET courses: that they arc ; 
insiifficicntly relevan^t to fcbe practical needs 6l schqpUr th*t^ 
autonony has led to confusion abou^: the hature tod itajtui: of tlis nwerout 
typis of ward off sred. Although iur^hiif Prqfiiii;^^ 



^ . i 



Short courses, especially those run by the L.E.A,, off er. neither - ^ 

financial gain nor academic award. They may, however^ ojEfer inq)roved 
career prospects two senses: the fact tliat a course has been "attended 
can be included in a teacher* 8 curriculum vitae; attendance at L.E.A. 
courses brings teachers i-nto contact with L.E.A. advisers whom they may 
perceive as being influential in the hunt for promotion. 

Longer, award-bearing courses at universities, polytechnics and 
colleges of education offer teachers the relatively tatigible gain of an 
academic award. Probably the most valued have been those offered by 
universities but the situation is changing and the awards offered by 
polytechnics and colleges in the form of their own certificates and 
diplomas and degrees validated by the Council for Nationtl^ Academic 
Awards (C.N. A. A.) are becoming increasingly popular. Although the sit- 
uation in each university differs, most of them offer three sorts of 
award-bearing INSET courses: first, they offer a part-time Bachelor of 
Education (B.Ed.) degree to teachers with professional qualifications but 
no first degree; second, they offer three levels of academic courses in 
•the form of the Advanced Diploma, requiring one yearns full-time or two 
years* part-time study, the Master of Education ^(M* Ed. ) degree, requiring 
.one yearns full-time or two years* part-time study or research, and the 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), requiring a i^niiam of two years' full-time 
or three years* part-time research; third, they offer further profession?^ 
studies certificates for courses, with a more practical, elaisroom 
orientation, which require one year's part-time study. 



- • / 

are partly designed to meet the first criticism, it is likely that poly- 

teclmic and college provided INSET courses will attract" teachers and 

L.E.A.s if they are manifestly practical and of shorter duration. The 
second criticism cou^ues to have some validity: although some university 
staff (e.g. Knowlson, 1974) have advocated rationalisation of the award 
structure I the situation remains confused. 

Satisfactory attendance at certain longer courses had provided the 
only direct financial incentive for U.K. teachers: they can obtain one 
extra salary increment (currently £120) for such attendance. However, this \ 
is such a small aadunt that it is extremely unlikely to motivate teachers 
to attend INSET courses. 

12. Contextual Developments 

. 

^ Current forecasts indicate a fall in pupil population during the 

1980s and this has led to a re-appraisal of the demand for teachers during 

the late 1970s and early .19803. The government is now planning for a 

teaching force of 453,000 in^ 1980, including 9,000 teachers to cover the 

development of release**based induction and in-service training. The 

consequence xs that, outside the universities, the total size ,o{ the teacher 

training system will be about 57,000 places, including 12,000 places for ^ 

induction and in-service training. The comparable figure for 197W2 was 

about 114(000 and thus the size of the non-^nniversity teacher training 

system will have to be halved over a ten. year period. ; 

The implications of these proposals for the colleges of education 
in particular are profound and far-reaching. It is likely •that up to 
30 of the 152 colleges will be closed and that up to 1,400 lecturer^ yill 
face redundancy or re--training. Already, the closure of 17 cojlltge^ has 

been announcedf' / \ * *^ ' 

* . . - ,^ * ^1 • ' ' 

Simultaneously, the government has initiated a radical prpg^rwme of V \ ; 

reorganising and merging the colleges to rationalise the use of tUttx , > V 



resources. When this reorganisation it con^leted there will probably be 
only about 20 monotechnic colleges, with some 15 ,000; stu^enta} a: iurther 
15^000 students will be traln|d^in polytechnics which hkve incorporated 
t ; some of the bid colleges of educations about 30,0pp iatudenti^ii^ll be 

' trailned in institutes of higher education and liberal %tt$ collttii ^ich 
ERsLC by varioui sorts of Mtger between collet*| o£ e4uc«txon^ 

i^Z!!!:^ Mxi and c^tttita ot lurtheif adttcati^g} a^li gitf»11ly» ^^^'^^^^ 



5,000 prospective teachers will continue to be trained in university 
departments of education. 

Major changes in the procedure for validating awards are $1,80 taking 
place: in future it is likely that the Council for National Academic Awards 
(C.N^A.A.) will validate an increasing number of these. It is also likely 
that the Diploma in Higher Education will become a fairly common feature 
of higher education. The two-year course leading to the Dip* H.E. award 
will be available to prospective teachers but also to both students who 
plan to take up other careers and those who have not yet decided.^ It ought, 
therefore, to provide a useful way for the colleges to diversify their 
student intake but it is not yet clear how attractive it will be to students 

or how acceptable it will be tb en5>loyers as a terminal qualif ication* 

«» « 

These changes within teacher training and higher education have, to be 
seen against a background of problems and of proposed and -actUjSil changes - 
on the broader educational, economic and political fronts* r - ^ ^ 

First, as far as teachers in schools are concerned p. the -inajor iu^lic- 
ation of the projected size of the teaching fotce in the 198ps is thatxit 
will meata teacher unemployment and redundancy. Qualified teachers leaving 
colleges are already finding it difficult to obtain a fitst/ teaching post 
and, this situation will undoubtedly get worse. At the other end of the ^ 
career scale, discussions are now being held between teacher anions ai^d 
the government about ways of introducing early retirement, with appropriate 
compensation, for certain types of teacher. » 

Second, the whole issue of how local government should be financed 
is currently being studied by a Royal Coimission. At present, the position 
is that the government gives a block rate support grant to local authoritiea 
and that it* cannot earmark sums within that grant for ^particular purpoiea. 
Thus, although central government claims to be making enough money avail- 
able to the local authorities to enable^ them to ptiy for teacher release 
to attend INSET activities, they cannot compkl the local author itiei to 
spend the money allocated in this way. If the payment of teachers' salaries 
were, a^ has been proposad by some, to be iaade centrally then this situation 
would be. changed. 

Ihird, another Royal Commission is also studying the whole problem 
of devolaticm of governaiental powers to the regions. Ineyf^tbly, the 
% debate about;: the structare and functions of the regioiqal cpprdinatibn 



machrhery for INSET has become bound up with these wider issuer • The various 
proposals til have implications for further and higher education both in thej 
public (i.e. non-university) and university sectors and, therefore, for the 
relationship between the two. ' 

Fourth, and most important of all, there is the economic crisis. When j 
- the James Committee and White Paper proposals were first discussed, the 
economic climate was such that the teacher supply projections could be 
viewed optimistically and positively: there was enough money* available to j 
use the teacher surplus to introduce much needed improvements in induction ! 
and in-service and to base these on a 3Z release of teachers. The November 1 
1973, oil crisis and the subsequent change in the economic climate trans- I 
formed the' situation into one in which public expenditure has had to be \ 
drastically cut at both national and local levels: there has, therefore, , 
simply been no money available to introduce these changes. The present 
proposal is that they should be introduced in 1977-78, economic circximstances 
permitting.* 

13. INSET Innovations *" 

\ 

Apart from the subjects of the five case studies there are, of course, 
numerous other INSET activities ongoing at present. Se\|;eral of these might 
easily have formed the basis of full-length case studies but, for reasons 
of space limitations, one example only is described here: INSET for educ- 
ational administration 'and management. 

In the U.K. the term * administrator^ has traditionally been restricted 
to educationists working outside schools in L.E.A. offices etc. Headteachers 
have resisted the idea that they are administrators and most of them con- 
tinue to teach even if, as in lar^i secondary schools, this is only possible 
for one or two hours each week. The growth of large comprehensive secondary 
schools with 100 or more teaching staff and numerous ancillary aides has, 
however, led to a general acknowledgement that the administrative component 
ii^ the roles of heads, deputies and^epartmental heads is a very substantial 
one. This view is also now generally lie Id about the roles of heads and 
deputy heads in primary schools. Consequently the t^itional opposition to 



the idea of administrative^ training has 



crumbl(:d rapidly, in recent years 



ERLC 



and there has been a burgeoning growth of training activity iii this field. 

27 ' 



/Naturally, most of this training takes place in-service since it is 
ajltoed at experienced staffs Current examples inclxide the following. Since 
1967 Her <^ Majesty's Inspectorate have run^a series of regional and national 
COSMOS courses on secondary school management (White > 1974) « Several local 
authorities now orun their own courses: the Inner London Education Authority 
has established a Primary Management Centre which organises courses for 
heads and deputy heads in primary schools; a consortium of local authorities 
has seirup the Horth West Educational Management Centre at Padgate College 
of Education,? Warrington (Barry and Tye, 1972) • A number of polytechnics, 
have been designated as Regional Management Centres and have established ^ 
award-bearing courses: for example^ Sheffield Folyted)nic offers Diploma 
and Masters courses in Education Management Studies. A number of universities 
also offer Diploma, Masters and Doctoral qualifications as well as non-*awatd*-. 
bearing short courses in this field: 'examples here include the universities 
6f Bristol, Cardiff^ Glasgow^ London, Southaa^ton and Sussex; Television 
programmes have played a part in these developments i Taylor, 1973, was 
responsible for three pioneering T.V» series; the Open University has 
recently made a major contribution by producing two courses in the broad 

field of administrative studies in education (Fowler et al., 1973; Houghton 

♦ 

et al., 1975). , / 

(f ^ 

Educational management and administration is a particularly eclectic 
field and this is evident in the different approaches which appear to have 
been adopted in the courses mentioned above. Cjeneralisations must inevitably 
be highly speculative, given the absence of hard evidence, but the writer's 
impression is that the polytechnic courses have tended to draw uKrtre heavily 
upon experience and literature from industrial management; that university 
courses have emphasised social science theory; and that L«E«A*' irganised 
courses have drawn primarily upon practitioner experience* At yet, little 
directly relevant research work has been carried out though there hat been 
some (e»g* Hilsum, 1972; Lyons, 197A; Richardson^ 1973). Apart from the 
Open University's contribution, the most significant devftlopMUt has been 
the formation of the British Educational Administratlcn Society (vide 
Hiighes, 1975, pp. 2-3)* 
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The case studies which follow are of five innovations in INSEX in 
England and Wales/ chosen to exemplify significant and potentially adaptable 
approaches. As* indicated above, several other innovations might have been 
chosen but were fijially omitted mainly because it was considered that they 
either had their origins, or were at least as well developed, outside the U.K. 

The first two case-studies - on the Teacher Induction Pilot Schemes 
Proj'ect and. the developing INSET role of Colleges of Higher Educktipn - 
explore responses to national policy decisions. The third study describes 
some of the Ips well publicised aspeets of distance teaching, and ' . ^^'^ - "^^j/:^^^^ 

especially the Open University, in INSET. The final two case studies - on th^^'y'^ IriS 
part played in INSET by local curriculum development agencies, especially teachers! --5^ 
centres and on school focused INSET - each atten4>t to, explore and analyse the 
ways m which a decentralised approach to INSET works out in practice. V*'J^t&!§ 



CASE-^TPDY- l^ ^ THE-mCHER INPUCTIOM PILOT SCHEMES (I.I.P^SQ PROJECT 

Introduction 

^The difficulties associated with the first year of teaching have for 
long been a matter for serious concern in the United Kingdom and several 
govercooent sponsored conmittees and research studies have pointed to the 
need for improved induction arrangements. Following the James Report and 
the 1972 Government White Paper, 'Education a Framet&ork for Expansion \ 
plans were made to establish experimental induction schemes in five local 
education authorities but, mainly for financial reasons, only two authorities 
Liverpool and Northumberland - were finally able to ia5)lenieht the pilot 
schemes* They began their preparatory work during the academic year 1973-74 
an4 the September 1974 cohort of probationary teachers was the first to 
experience the new induction arrangements. 

In broad outline, the two schemes followed the' White Paper proposals, 
interpreting these in the light of relevant sections of the James Report, 
the Consultative Documents from the Department of Education and Science, 
previous relevant research work (Taylor and Dale, 1971; Bolam, 1973) and, 
most importantly, local circumstances and needs* Thus, both authorities 
gave reduced teaching loads to probationers; ^acher-tutors were appointed 
and trained to help probationers within their schools; courses were 
arranged for probationers at outside centres. The mtain difference between 
the two sch^es lay in these outside courses: Liverpool was able to establish 
six professional centres; Northumberland had no suitable teachers* centres 
or colleges in which to establish such professional centres and, moreover, 
for geographical reasons it made much greater use of residential block 
release courses for probationers* 

In Northumberland 218 probationers and 104 teacher-tutors were 
appointed in 92 of the county's 243 schools, most of which were in the more 
heavily populated urban areas in the South-East of the county Thus, the 
range was from a single probationer in a two-teacher school on the Cumbriaj 
. border to fifteen probationers in a large urban highj school* Since 
Northumberland was in the midst of re-organisang itsj secondairy education 
on:t three-tier system, the probationers came from t^^n type.t pi school. 
:itt. Liverpool , 758 probationers and 370 teacher-tutort were appointed in 
^ V 339 of the city^^s 352 schools - ' 
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3Vo local evaluators are based on the Universities of Liverpool and 
Newcastle* The University of Bristol School of Education it responsible 
for the national evaluation of these two govemmeni'^funded schemes and 
also of several other interesting schemes vfaich are being carried out by 
it^e Ii*£»A«s conce^rned without additional government funding « The diff** 
erences between the various schemes are such that a controlled experimental 
di&sign was not possible, the evaluation design for this action research 
project is therefore based upon comparative case-studies of each L,£«A.*s 
scheme using an evaluative research (Weiss» 1972) or illuininative eval- 
uation (Parlctt and Hamilton,;' 1972) approach. 

As substantial a prpilortion as possible of these' separate case- 
studies is based upon a comtin conceptual framework* The projecit has been 
conceptualised as an exercis^ in the management of the implementation of a 
complex, national innovation'' (Bolaaa, 1975a, 1975b)* As indicated in the Table 
this main innovation contains several complex sub-innovations each working . 
to different timetables and involving diferent change agents and target users. 
Accordingly, the project's activities are being evaluated at five principal 
levels: national, regional, local, professional cen^:re and school. 

The basic general criterion adopted to assess the success of the 
scliemes was that' of informed professional judgement: the views of those 

involved were obtained through questionnaires- intensive interviews, 

Ik 

case-studies and observation* In this way the ovaluators have gained a 
reasonably comprehensive and reliable picture of the i^ange of opinions on 
the scheme held by probationers, teacher-tutors, experienced teachers, heads, 
professional centre staff, advisers and administrators. The evaluators also 
adopted a common policy of concentrating on the pxfactical issiies and problems 
of the schemes. [ 

This report is based upon two earlier papers by Bolam, i976» and by 
Bolam at al 1976 • Three limitations on ft* scope should ^eiiioted.. First, 
it concentrates on only two of the levels mentionedt afeoveS: th« centre aM 
school levels. Second, it deals almost entirely wit* the tiverpo61;and ' 
jHprthujriberland schemes. Third, it covers only the first yciarrof ' schemes, 
yhich; arfr ongoing: and have a further year and a half jfcp /rutii f > 
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TheJCeacher Onduction Pilot Schtaes 



Major Levels and Conyonents 



' Level 


No. 


A, The Change Agent 
System 


B. The Innovation System 


C» The Target 
User Systei^ji. 


1* National 


1.1 


Minister + D.E.S. 
Administrators 


National Scheme; Finance 
and Logistics 


The National System: 
LEAs^ professioniLl 
aissocilLtions; coll-!* 
eges; univera xtxesj 
polytechnics^ etc* . 


1.2 


Minister + HMI 


National Scheme; 
Professional Aspecta : . . . 


The National, ^stemt 
, (as above) . , 


2» Regional 


2.1 


Minister + D.E.S. 
Adxninist^rators 


Nev^ Regional Co- 
ordinating machinery ... ; 


The National Systemt ; 

, (as :above) > * ; . 


3. Local 

Education 
. Authority 


3.1 


LEA Administrator 

• 


Finance *f Logistics 
of the whole Induction 
Schetne 


The::LEA: local ! 
politicianisry admin- 
istratoj^sV prof*- 
.essxpnai Assoc** 
iationfj. schools; 
c^liieges;; etc. 


3.2 


LEA Adviser 
for INSET 


Professional aspects 
of the whole Inducjtion 
Scheme 

* 


The tl 
ional 
school 
etc; 


*M profeii-T 
lassociaixb^Sf 
.S{ colleges i\ : 


4s Professional 
Centre 


4.1 


Centre 
Coordinator 


Creation of a new role; 
professional centre 
coordinator 


The pi 
centn 
catch] 


rofess ional 
i and its 
lemt area 


4.2 


Director of 
Training. Course/ 
Programme 


Teacher tutor training 
programs^ 


Air ti 
in an 


!acher tutors 
LEA 


4.3 


Director of Indue- 
titon Course/ 
Programme 


Probationer induction 
courses : outside 
school 


All p 
in an 


robationer^: 
LEA • 


5* School 


5.1 


Head 


Probationer induction ^ 
programme: Inside school; 
logistic aspects 


Ali^ » 
school 


taff in a 
L 


5.2 


Teacher t;utor 


Creation of a new role: 
teacher tutor 


AU staff in a 


5.3 


Teacher tutor 


Probationer induction 
courses; inside schbot: , 
professional aspects . / 


in-i^fcTiooI " 


5.4 


Teacher tutor 


ProfesQionai inau^cion 
of orie probationer \^ 


On%vppobatipner J 


5.5 


One ptol?^tioher 


Cteattott ok a n<sW irote: 
begii^ing teacher . , . 


|lj^ii^|a^ , ^ .ic^ 




schemes tlie probatilbnezs and tutors were given reduced 



S'^^-V^ the probationers had a 75Z teaching load and the tutors 



.-V, 



, ^^re given one quarter of a day for^eaph probationer; Ijg^.Nforthuaibcraan^ 
Sosfe'p^^ were given a hal£**day for in**«chool induction activities 

and the rcawtixiing. half--days were accumulated and used ior the block ref case 
, 4pttr8ef.^ to JJiverppolr tnost of the fir^r term's activities were! sdidol-, 
hated whereat moat of terms two and three were given ove% to. centr^'^hdsed 
courses*/ InJSlprthtifflberlsnd, the reduced teachVg?^ load wi^^ 
y^luejdl by tbe high e^chqol probationers* In Xivfryool, 9p%J^t, thecjprpb*^ 
ation<e]rs Md tutprs interviewed rega^^^ alt as. the isoa^^^^ 
of the sclieaie because of the extra tioe it proy|ded for; iesson pte^^^ 
and TOAtking. A nuxober of headteachers and advisers considered |]bjiil^^^ 
probationers would! have left their schools had xt npB been for^ ti^e Hghtene^ 
teaching' loadV ' ' ' / . , - ' 

ThuSi inlEormed professional opinion in the two inain. scheisea, is 
generally in favour of 1 reduced teaching load for probationers • this is 
not to say 9 of course » that there were no disadvantages or problems « | In 
infant audi first schools especially, inany prohstionera disliked disrwtxng 
thextr relationship! with their classes; the quality of the pritaaty supply , 
teachers is crucial and it |ias proved difficult; to find rep lactettient staff ' 
of adequate Equality in some primary schools; jssisll secondary schools have 
ha^ particular problems in finding specialist Juhject replacements;^^ 
January probatipne^r entrants caused difficulties because; they pyerlapped 
for, a part of" two academic years; it wa* not always possible bp fr|e both 
tutor and probationer at -the same tin^e; it was. not cleir bioH :the release 
iim should be allocated t;htoughput the year; tone Lxy^rpopl .pr^ 
said that their only release time during terms | two $xii/th%^% hk^^^ 
talcen up viiih external centrerbaaed courses; some sc^pdla did :not^, U le 
the releajie time fpr *ind^U!CtiPn^ butt labeUieS jit it \free^ ti^^ 
^cjiUsiiig,.^splie i»isinadet|tm4ing^^ estqpiertenjced 's.t j^f ^and\^'\t<^^ for, 

pkpb«tiwif|ts 'to tp^*4:''i^if *i^r?te* (;ime to coyeirf t.eaeher^i^^^^^ , 
, , ,er*l^.,tbt \rtplaee»^^^ issue 'Appears tp have.^loof^edVI*^ 
, .presuitia^iy, because of the higher nunibers inyo^veii* ,A;lipe!^|e^^ 

teachifers has bte^n^ escablishftd in re$]^pAs^;;tP tlii^^^ |ny ^ 



: A- !^,^'^^i^ 





Although slightly different fonmilae were used for calculating how 
many additional staff should be allocated to schools with probationers » 
the cost of releasing probationers and tutors in both authorities was 
approximately £1,000 per annum per probationer. As such, this was clearly 
the most expensive single item in the schemes, accounting foe the bulk of 
the total costs* Before any final decisions are made on the worthvhileneas 
of this expenditure, account will be taken of possible alternatives'. For 
example, there is some feeling in the two pilot areas that, for both, 
professional and administrative reasons; the one and a quarter days 
lightened teaching load could be reduced to one day with corresponding 
financial savings. 

4. Teacher'-Tutors and Induction Within the School 

Apart from the reduced teaching loads for probationers, the most 
significant innovation iu the two main pilot schetis has been the intrc" 
duction of a teacher-*tutor in each school and in large schools of more 
than one teacher-tutor. In Northumberland, of the 104 tutors appointed, 
under IQZ were headteachers or deputy heads and they were paid a basic 
sum of £100 plus £20 per probationer up to a maximum of £200 for five 
probationers. Half a day per week was allocated for school**based activities 
and the equivalent of the remainder of the induction time (i«e. half a day 
per week) was used for block release courses. The exceptions were some 
larger high schools which ran their own completely school*-based programmes. 
In Liverpool, of the 370 tutors, 46J5 were heads or deputies and they were 
paid on a pro-rata scale to a maximum of £288 for six probationers. ^Ehe 
first term was mainly given over to school*-based activities and the spring 
and summer terms to centre-based courses. Txt both authorities tutors 
were released for other timetabled commitments on the basis of a quarter 
of a day per probationer. 

^ 

In general, the tutors have worked successfully in helping prob** 
ationers to settle into t^eir ^^chools more easily^ Syidence :fro» 
Northumberland, for exampli^, indicated that oyer "lOX pxphmtio^ttfi 
welcomed the idea of someone being there specxficalty t6^ help^^^ but 
in both schemes secondary probationers contiuuer to cqntult ttie JB^ 
Oapartment for sji^iaiist subject help. Schpol^-'baded aeti^^ 
hij^hly valued by almost 80% of the probationers in Ziiy^rj^i^l 
^Noyi^uBd>erland because they were perci»lved ai^ 
/ Ytv%4— ^^^^^ problem of .the prob^iti;^ntit4-^ 



Sojoewbtt paradoxically, although school-baaed activities were highly 
valued, there was considerable evidence that tutors were uncertain how 
best to use the ti^e, particularly as the year progressed. Why should 
this be so? Neither the James Report nor the White Paper gave any details 
about the teacher-tutor role. Thus, when the Liverpool and Northunberland 
Advisory Committees for the pilot schemes set about their task of advising 
. the tutor training prograinne organisers^ they really had very little to 
guide them. Inevitably, much of their early thinking and discussion dealt 
with such matters as the appointment and payment of tutors and relatively 
little detailed advice was provided for the 400 or so tutors in the two 
areas. However, the Liverpool Advisory Cowaittee did suggest that they 
should assist 'the ne^^ teacher, either directly or through specialist 
colleagues, to develop effective teaching techniques in the classroom' 
(Liverpool Education Committee, 1975, p, 11) and it also agreed that tutors 
should be familiar with:- 

'Formal and informal techniques for the analysis 
of teaching and learning situations and for the 
subsequent diagnosis of individual probationer^* 
strengths and weaknesses. * 

and 

'Techniques of counselling and group leadership.' 
l^he Northumberland guidelines were roughly similar but, understandably, 
the job of filling in the details of this outline in both schemes was 
left to the training course organisers and, ultimately, to the tutors 
themselves when they actually came to carry out their aQj^oles« How, 
then, did this work out in practice? 

First, let us consider briefly the training courses which were 
organised for the tutors. It is worth recalling the climati!& of ^opinion 
in the teaching profession at the time* On the one hand^ the Katloidft 
Union of Teachers, 1973, argued that courses for tutors should last for 
at least one month* On the other hand, the Naj^ional Association |&£^ 
Schoolssasters, 1973, was doubtful about the need for anjr trticiing at ^all. 
In the event, Liverpool organised a 10-^ay ^briefing* prograiame'ani^t' _ 
Northumberland ran a 5-"day initial preparation* pirograiome* Although 
courses differed both between and within (e*g# for primry and secondary 
tutors) the two schemes, one striking feature was comoopn to all cduries: 
only a small proportion of the total time was given lO^er to tir^inin^^^^ 
O jracHce in what we may call supervision skills Q^a^er ati<i ;Pur^ 



the vast iriajority of the Course Sessions dealt with exploratory 

liscussions of the tutor's role, lectures on such topics as probationers' 

needs and external support agencies (e.g, the Welfare Service) and visits 
jtb colleges of education. ^ . 

1 What of the way tutors actually interpreted their role in action? 

i The clinical supervision framawoz:k is not directly applicable but it 

^ I does indicate certain key questions and issues vhich we may regard as 
indices of the extent to which tutors favoured and implemented the 
supervisory role. The Liverpool evaluator reports (Hill, 1974)* that over 
two thirds of his^ sample of 178 tutors saw theit inojBt important function 
as being *to counsel, encourage, advise and reassure' the probSttioners • 

^ About one fifth said it was 'helping with organisation, discipline, 

lesson planning, and generally fostering management skills in the class- 

room', but not one ticked the following items:- 

'Observing and commenting upon the amount Of 
learning taking place in the probationer's 
classroom. ' 

'Joining in with the probationer in his room 
in a teaching situation*' 

' * 'Arranging for the probationer to observe me 

. teaching* ' 

Only four tutors saw their main job as:- 

« . 'Offering advice and guidance with teaching i 

techniques* ' 

In Northumberland, the local evaluator discovered (McCabe, 1975) that 
probationers generally disagreed with the st^te^nt:** 

'Someone should watch you teach and discuss 

your performance with you,', 

... . f , , . 

although high school probationers were less inclined to disagree than 
first and middle school probationers. 



Intensive pilot interviews oi^ over half the staff in .seven schools 

provided data which largely corroborates these questlojonaire findings* 

For example, at the end of the school year staff wew intervieWd in one 

primary school in which the teacher-tutor was cleai^ly both ex6retc|ely 

conscientious and competent She had not, however , either observed her 

prpbatipner tieach or arranged for her to observ^^it colleagye: teachinjg* 

But she did stress that she helped her tirobatiQne:ir to evaluate: her oun 

performance during their regular and systematic disiaUsaion sessibn each 

^ilonday^'momihgr- - . . • ♦ : 

'I have no set ischetfeej, but I do try . tjo; hel^^^ 
her t;o cieai^ ;4bput Ker, miw, hbi«^ '£^^^ 



acliieviessthem '^^lid' ifha&»^;l^' ^hy^h^^^^^ ;hal'.gd£Le 



wrong 



Tlift t:ttt;0t pointed cut that » while the could* in principle* obs^etve her 
probationer teaching* ^..one does not want: to intrude*. The probationer's 
view was tbat^ having the tutor observe her would be *«««like going back on 
teachini^ practice^* although she did say that she wouldn't odnd regular 
visits. 4- 

I The tutor's views on anianging for her probationer to observe either 

berself or another senior colleajiue teaching were:*- 

, 'If she is having difficulties it ntay be ^ 
necessary but it could jcause hear to lose 
standing with her own class* If nobody else 
does * she ^^ii' seen to be different • ' 

Another interviewee » this tixoe an experienced teacher* considered that 

'teaching is a personal thing and it is not desirable for a young teacher 

to copy an experienced colleague'* The oldest respondent in this sohool 

was a man who was very supportive of the overall scheme; he thought that 

both sorts of observation were best 'left out' because of the difficulties 

they could cause. 

Thus* although the teacher-tutor role was defined by the progranme 
organisers in a certain way, it is doubtful whether the role \riB actually 
itopletaented in this way. In considering this issne* we may usefully 
distinguish between two major coptponenta in the teacher*-tutor role by 
placing them at opposite ends of a continuum:"* 

PASTORAL { 4 TRAINING 

The pastoral conwonent involves helping the probationer with personal 
(e«g. accoioroodation) and professional (e.g« information about school rules) 
tasks and problems. The training component involves helping probationers 
to improve their general pedagogical skills (e«g« classroom managemtnt) 
and specialist subject skills (e.g. reading or physics)* There appears 
to be fairly general agreement in the profession as a whole and in the 
pilot areas that the pastoral component is a legitimate part of the 
teacher-^tutor role* Moreover* te.acher**tutor8 appeared to be nqphaiising 
this aspect of the role (although some are reluctant to carry" out top 
many pers^al support activities) and frequently mentioned that ihtf want 
to be first and foremost a friendly and supportive colleague^ Hill's 
findings* above* support this view. The traininig coiR?)oneist| which many 
regard as the raison d'etre of the tutors' role (and which it closel)r 
similar to the clinical supervision concept mentioned feS^lier) was defined 



MB an explicit part of the role in the pilot areas. But, although the - 
tutors accepted that training was part o£ their role, they tended to 
interpret It in terms o£ discussions outside the classroom and they were, 
apparently^ disinclined to eiiq>loy classroom observation as the basis for 
it* The situation was clearly one in which tutors were allowed some 
freedom to interpret their role. This was in part due to the fact that, 
in a pilot scheme, some flexibility was essential. But the reluctance 
of the Advisory Conoittees and of the teacher-tutors to grasp the training 
nettle too explicitly probably also arises from certain strongly held 
beliefs in the profession. 

First, let us consider the response from the intervievree above, which 
is a very significant one* She associated obserx^ation sessions 'with her 
school practice experience as a student teacher. Thus, there is an impli- 
cation, echoed in the tone o£ the Liverpool Advisory Committee *s role 
specification, that classroom observation is inevitably linked with assess- 
ment. This is especially true where tutors are also heads and therefore 
responsible for the probationary year assessment proceeds. This issue was 
not a prominent one in Northumberland where only a small proportion of 
teacher- tutors were heads. However, in Liverpool, where almost half the 
tutors were heads or deputies, there was evidence to indicate that some 
probationers were reluctant to seek help from their tutor when the latter 
is the head: 90Z of those interviewed expressed this view. Where possible 
heads should delegate teacher-tutor responsibilitied to one of their senior 
staff • 

Second, there is a clear suggestion, echbed in the replies of the 
teacher-tutor, that the probationer's professional status would be 
diminished, especially since none of the other staff either o1)8erved 
or was obsexrved by colleagues* Obviously /practices vary: in some 
schools team teaching or an open plan.orjganisation create a climate in 
which it is normal for teac^jhe^rs to work alongside and ^observe each other 
at work; in other schools the ultimate professional sin it to enter a * 
classroom in which a colleague is teaching; in bet;ween there ar^ a: wholii 
range of 'climates*. However, it has to be recognised that observation 
of ttaching and the clinical supervision model will be interpreted by many 
teachers as a threat to their cherished classroom autonomy and is, there** 
foret lilcely to be unacceptable to mat\y of them. 
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la the light of these two £«ctort» it is not really surprising that 
the briefing end preparation courses paid little attention to skill 
"training for tutors* But there ate two further reasons related to the 
inherent difficulties of training in supervisory skills* The first 
reason is exen^lified in the N.A.S* |)oli6y 8tate£it|xt» referred to earlier ^ 
vhich reflects a fundamental .disagreement about the validity of^ the view 
that there is anything especially difficult about helping a probationer 
vhich an ordinary e3q)erienced teacher colleague cannot handle* This is 
often coupled with a lack of awareness of recenr developments in teacher 
training oethods* The second reason is that very few people actually 
possess the relevant training skills ^it is hardly surprising that thi^t did 
not figure prominently in the tutor straining courses since the nuober of 
people in the country experienced enough to mount a ''Sustained training^ 
course in^ say^i micro-teaching or interaction analysis skills (i*.e* as 
opposed to giving a descriptive lectture) is so small* In a&y case, 
although micro-^t caching and interaction analysis ought to be components 
in a training course, the^j^nopncerns are too narrowr for them to be 
sufficient in themselves. The essence of the tead^er-tutor's task is 
that he has to deal with the whole of a probationer's experience in a 
real life context* 

y 

Clinical supervision skills, with their focus on teaching content 
as veil as isethod and their recogaitrion of ^e p^acfcical constraints 
(e*g* the normal school timetable) within which tators have to work,, are 
essential* Yet ^^^pp^his combination of training skills could be 
in5>roved upon* Hi«ly, they wovjild be supplemented by micro-counselling 
training (Ivey and Rollin, 1974) and change agent training (Havelock and 
Havelock, 1973)* 

* 

Ind uction Outside the School 

Northuxnberland has no formally designated >pro£eisional centres but it 
has used three local colleges of education> ttie University and its own - ' 
teachers* centre and field study ceatjres for external ccmrsisi. These haV* . 
consisted of termly, one-n^eek block release cqursa^ Md half^ 
tensions for probationers in high and middls schools* Uvi^^^ dtsignattd 
six professional centres in local colleges of education in^ own* 
teachers' cfent?e4 ^ter three, o'os--day seMidn^ 

probationers attended centrer})ased coursei for 6rie day eai^ wsek*dur.ing 
the spring and summer terms* .Although ^he struct^ure a»4 |mtt| ^f the 



courses was different, the topics covered in both L.E.A.s were broadly 
similar. Outline ea^ples of two of the Liverpool centre programmes are 
given on the next page. Reading, mathematics, art and craft and physical 
education proved popular with primary probationers, while secondary prob- 
ationers recomnended mixed ability teaching, the teacher and the law and 
specialist sul^ject topics. 

Although probationers generally preferred Bchool-baded to centre- 
based activities, nevertheless 60Z of them valued the centres and the 
external courses because of the opportunity they provided for meeting 
and discussing with colleagues from other schools and for the resource 
facilities -they offered. The termly block release courses were received 
favourably in Northumberland: for example, A% of probationers who 
attended the final block release courses said^that they would recomaiend 
next year's probationers to attend a similar course. Liverpool partic- 
ipants have indicated a preference^ for full-day rather thim half-d&y 
release on the grounds that it means less travelling time and less 
disruption to the school timetable; this view was especially strong 
among the secondary probationers. 

Attendance at the primary courses was much higher than at the 
secondary courses* Over 90% of prii&ary probationers attended t^e courses 
in both authorities; secondary probationers* attendance was* i»re^T2HLf f icult 
to quantify because of the many optional courses offered but it was 
generally much lover. All probationers fairly frequently said that the 
bourses duplicated work they had previously done in college. Some 
acknowledged that this was not necessarily bad since it was often useful 
to look again at a topic in the light of their current school experience. 
Others, however, considered that the topics were irrelevant to taeir neejis* 
Moreover, it seems clear that the style and methods adopted by some course 
lecturers, including some who were practising teachers, were inappropriate 
as far as the probationers were concerned. It is, of course , notoriously 
difficult to generalise about responses to courses. For exasq^le, 70Z of 
^secondary probationers in Liverpool apparently preferred the 'Specialist* 
to the 'General Professional' part of their course'and regarded the 
distinction itself as arbitrary and unhelpful. Yet the tainority of prob- 
ationers who had received a shorter period of professional training 
(e.g. on F«G.C« courses) or none at all (e.g. some maths and science 
O tduates} welcotOMd the professional courses. There yas, and probably 



$lwym will be, dissatisfaction with parta or the whole of some courses. 
It is vitally iiq>ortant, therefore, that .course orgaaiscrs should be able 
to obtain feedback to make reasonable modifications in the short and longer 
terms. Such modifications have been made for the current year's courses 
in the light of the evaluators* cosnents and the organisers' own monitoring 
arrangements . ^ - 

The most effective role for teacher-tutors in centre-'based activities 
is unclear at present. Ideally they would contribute to the coutses but, . 
sinc^ the probationers would ajso be out of school at the saiae time, the 
burden on the rest of the staff would be unacceptable. Ways are now being 
sought to involve tutors in the course planning stage. 

Conclusions 

Tvo majcyr, innovative pilot induction schemes have been successfully 
introduced in an urban L.E.A., Liverpool, and ? rural L.E.A., Northumberland. 
In both schemes, 75% of the probationers were positively in favour- of a 
planned induction programme for next year's probationers; moreover, the 
informed, professional judgement of heads, teacher-^tutors ^d othera 
involved was that the schemes were worthwhile, effective and to be 
recommended. 

The most valqible single feature of the two schemes is, by general 
agreement, the 25Z reduced teaching load which cost approximately £10CX) 
per probationer. The positive effects of the schemes include the following: 
a majority of Northumberland headteachers thought that the probationers* 
teaching perfcrmance had been iiiq>roved by the scheme; Liverpool adviseri 
said they could identify and help probationers 'at risk' more quickly than 
hitherto; Northumberland heads said that the extsmal courses helped to 
inq)rove their probationers' teaching performance while, in Liverpool, t^ere 
is evidence to suggest that absenteeism akoongst probationers has bean 
reduced;^ in both authorities heads conaidered thiit the scheme had assisted 
the schools by easing the probationers * entry into^ the prof asaion and 
there is evidence that many probationers are much better informed about 
professional resources in the ari^a* Finally, the organisers and evaluatora 
of both schemes have remarked upon some unanticipated outcoiea: that there 
has been an 'opening-up' of schools, centres and colleges because of the 
interchange which the scheme ^its encouraged; that teachiir^tutiora have 
thattsnlvea experienced some significant profeaaional develojpifMint| and that 
tmy school! have been atismlatad to look afteah at thei:r ^fttU policiia;,^ 



The purpose of the pilot scheioes was to identify problems ^ but , 

•igaificantly, criticism has been directed at particular features rather 

than at the scheme in principle. In general » probationers hove expressed 

a strong preference for school-based activities • The challenge to 

induction scheme organisers is to strike the right balance^ between school 

... 

and centrc^based activities. 

The Government's original intention was to introduce a full, national 
induction scheme with 25% release f otf probationers in I975-76. For 
financial reasons this has been delayed and although the latest official 
target date is 197/-78, this, too, will obviously depend upon economic 
circumstances* In the meantime » local authori^ties in England and Wales 
and Northern Ireland are making what improvements they can within their 
normal in-^service budgets (Bo lam and Baker, 1975; Northern Ireland Council 
for Educational Research, 1976). 
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CASE Study ho. 2 - colleges of higIier EDUCAiioN and insei 



The Background 

# 

Following the James Report (p^E.'S. 1972) on teacher education, the 
establishment of Government policy (Cmnd. 5174, 1972) and the reduction 
of teacher training places from 114,000 to 60,000 by 1980 the system of 
teacher training has been substantially reorganised: half the training 
places in future will be in polytechnic-type or university institutions, 
leaving less than 30,000 places in institutions that have teacher 
education as a major commitment* In these latter instittjdons a small 
number will be monoteirhnic colleges of education, but training will in 
the main be concentrated in diversified institutions* While polytechnics 
and other colleges of further education will establish schools and 
faculties to take responsibility for teacher education, the model 
discussed below refers to the new institutions that are emerging from 
the previous teacher education colleges in response to the Government's 
encouragement that ''some colleges, either singly or jointly, should 
develop over the period into major institutions of higher education 
concentrating on the arts and human sciences, with particular reference 
to their application in teaching and other professions"* 

These new institutions are normally referred to as Colleges of 
Higher Education. Rather more than half their places are likely to 
continue to be devoted to initial and in-servicfe teacher education and 
allied professional preparation. It has been decided that one-fifth of 
all their teacher training places should be devoted to in-service 
education and training. Such colleges, therefore, represent a major 
resource for INSET. There are, however, a number of difficulties 
associated with such a major shift in the colleges* monotechnlc initial 
training role to one that requires them to diversify into other forms 
of higher education and to establish a substantial conmitmexit to in**8ervice 
education and training. With regard to college policy and adiainistration* 
INSET has to be made a major priority. In view of the economic 
difficulties facing education authorities, financing tends^ to be based 
upon full-time students on taught courses, but the strategy for in*-aervice 
education and training may require a very different deployment of staff ^ 
and finance. ^ 
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Wharens tsany aspects p£. the tii{^er eiducttion enterpriae may be 
ciarried .pn relatively independently by the college, INSET requires 
close cor*operat£on on a regional basis with local education authorities » 
teachers' associations, adi'isory staff ^ other colleges and universities, 
teachers* centres and schools* In addition, close contact %ath such 
bodies as the Schools Council and the Department of Education and Science 
is required. Good conmmnications between all the various partners of 
the enterprise are essential. This calls for sensitive and flexible 
administration in a situation vherc, as in Britain, the regional 
aiachinery is still undecided. It is vital, therefo^, to identify 
senior staff in the college and support staff who will be cofflmitted to 
the\ deyelopii#ut of INSET. The internal college structure will require 
a budget for its, activities and full access to the total resource^ of 
the college. The college should also be seen as an institution that 
establishes a close relationship between initial and in-'service 
education and jtjfaining^^ so that it is, in fact, developing, teacher, 

• - "... 

education as a continuous process. In addition, it should show its 
willingness to see its' own staff profiting from in-service education 
and training, as well as conducting researchiand development activities 
that directly confront issues of concern for the schools. 

It i£? obvious that the reduction in the number of initial training 
places provides spare capacity which can now be redeployed for IHSET. 
Less obvious h\it possibly more critical is the effect of the massive 
reduction in new recruits upon the capacity for change, innovation and 
refreshment in what in the next fifteen years will be an aging and 
economically vulnerable teaching force. It is already clear that in 
Britain the problem is not one of the total stock of, teachers but of 
the range, flexibility and appropriateness of those currently working 
in school. At a tixne of falling birth-rate characteristic of many 
countries in the developed world, the objectives of inservice training 
have to include some of those normally carried by initial .tr^tti?ig?. 
in particular, this relate^ to the naed to meet nevr social wd ccon^c 
demands, as veil as to redefine approaches to teaching and le|ltnin^ 

Over the next few years, colleges will be establishing^^ 
strategies to overcotoe problems in the way of Successful deviiloi^^ 
of INSET* The case study below is of one such college - |uliae^r«|^ 
College of Higher Education - which has attempted to wristie W|th:the 
above problems since 1972* i 



case study - Bulttershe College of Higher 'Education i 
Bulmershe College, Reading, was established as « teacher education 
college in purpose-huilt accoinmodation in ,1964, and in 1972 had approximately 
1,250 full-time tea:cher training students. The great majority were taking 
a Teacher^s Certificate of the University of Readings but some 70 were 
on the final year of a B.Ed, degree^ and approxim^ly 40 were following 
a Postgraduate Certificate of Education. A small number of teachers 

were following an in-8eryi.c^jc:otirse-dn-4:he™teaching-of mathematics and 

a few short courses on various aspects of ^he curriculmn* ^ 

^ Currently, initial training courses have changed' drama tfcally: all 
students admitted to the college now pursue a Bachelor of Eiliacation 
degree over three or four years and in 1977 there will be nearly ^900 
undergraduates; the college is independent from the University for its 
undergraduate awards, which are validated by the national degree-granting 
body, the Council for National Academic Awards. There are currently 
120 postgraduate students, some 60 places are allocated for coniauhity and 
youth work coutses, and it is intended to offer a further 50 places for 
social work training. Approximately 60 students are following a new 
two-year higher education programme known as the Diploma of Higher Education, 
and it is proposed to offer a B.A. honours degree for up to 100 students 
in September, 1976. Over 100 teachers are studying full or part-time in 
the college. The total number of students is roughly the same as in 1972, 
but there has been a fundamental shift in direction following the concept 
of three cycles proposed by the James Committee, producing a new inter- 
action between higher education, initial and in-service education and 
training. From the beginning, the college fully accepted the argument 
as expressed by the James Coiranittee that "the best education and training 
of teachers is that which is built upon and illuminated by a growing 
maturity and experience. In-service training comprehends the whole 
range of activities through which teachers can extend their personal 
education, develop their professional competence and improve their 
understanding of educational principles and techniques*" In addition, 
it was accepted that the initial training proposals in the college 
depended for their force upon what was argued and recomfflended for in- 
service training, Thus^, the college's B.Ed, degree assumed the 
establishment .of a pattern of continuing education and training of teachers. 
ThuSt the twin objectives of initial training were seen as being to 
"equip the student to be as effective a teat:her as possible in the first 
; a$»igmt«h and to provide him .with a basis upon whicli: his,;iti-«ervice 
: t?aii^ij^^^^ . ' 



Public discussion has recently texided to separate INSET from the 
question of initial training^ and in some cases from induction. 
However, if such a view dominates, in-service training and initial 
training will both fail to realise their full potential. It will 
be unsatisfactory for colleges to carry out initial training unless 
in their professional work they are also entrusted with some responsibility 
for the continuing education of teachers. Otherwise they will be unable 
to assess the value of their training for the * early concerns* of the 
teachers, and lack a base for the continuous review and reappraisal of 
the higher education and professional training courses offered to 
teachers at the initial stage. 

Within Bulj^ershe College, therefore, five schools of study have 
been established: a School of Professional Studies (concerned with 
teacher education, training for community and youth work, social work, ^ 
etc.), a School of In-Service Education and Research (all forms of 
in-service training, research and development) , a School of Educational 
Studies, a School of Humanities and a School of Environmental Studies. 
Each school has a dean, each of whom is of equal standing with^full 
responsibility for the courses and' activities of the school. The 128 
tutors in the college are all voting members of two schools of study, 
and the majority assist in the teaching of courses in more than one 
school. The School of In-Service EduMtjfon and Research works closely 
with all the other schools but, in particular, with the School of 
Professional Studies. The majority of tutors in the field of in-service 
education will also be engaged in initial training. However, with 
specific reference to INSET, the School of In-Service Education and 
Research has developed some major areas of activity. 

The College as a Resource Centre 

The college has a major library and resource centre plus various 
other facilities that are freely available to all serving teachers 
in the region. In addition, the county's training agency {or 
community and youth work was established at the coll^age when the. 
initial training course for consnunity and youth workers began in 
1975, fhe college is cne of the largest study centres: in th^ South 
of England for 'adults pursuing Open University CQuraeSt/und 
discussions are well advanced with a view, to integrating Open 
University students into a number of college coutse&j^ .particularly 
those which require the use of specialist facJjlxIbiM^^ 
creative arts* languages ♦ etc* .Resource* at:e therefor* staffed in 



the evenings > at weekends and through the vacations. Such general 
use requires support from the college as a whole, but it is 
increasingly under the auspices of the School of In-Service Education 
and Research. Inevitably there are some limitations upon the use 
of the college as a resource centre because of the lack of the 
necessary finance to enhance the provision and, in particular, to 
cover additional staffing costs • However, much can be done within 
existing resources, and certainly many institutions of higher 
education could be much more fully used by the interested adult 
with specific needa. 
Curriculum Development and Innovation 

Although the simple availability of resources is important, one of 
the ffiajor functions of a college of higher education should be to 
influence the educational activities going on within the region, 
particularly in the schools, Bulmershe has a Regional Curriculum 
Centre in the Humanities which is generously supported by finance 
from the Schools Council in terms of materials and certain staffing 
costs. It provides materials in all the hmnanities projects from 
the major sources» and at the same time gives guidance in the ^use 
and^ development of the various curriculum materials in schools* 
This is a more specific aspect of the college as a resource centre, 
but one that is inextricably -linked with human resources and the 
establishment of a growing, number of skilled and experienced 
teachers able to sustain curriculum innovation in schools and to 
build new insights more appropriate and relevant for the needs of 
a particular region. Such regional curriculm centres are critical 
if the 'Substantial energy devoted to curriculum development is to 
become diffused throughout the system* Diffusion, in fact, has 
been one of the major missing links in curriculm reform, but 
colleges and teachers* centres can now play a critical role in 
such diffusion. The college is currently discussing the possibility 
of establishing a curriculum centre for United States Studies, 
which forms part of one of its new undergraduate programmes. 
In*'scrvxce Courses 

The In-Service School has the major responsibility for offering ^ 
award*bcaring courses. A range of substantial one-»term and on^-* 
year courses is offered in fields such as the teaching of mathematics, 
teaching of reading. Third World studies, nursery education and 
social biology. ^ ^However, the majority of teachers in Edglnnd ifra 



still non-graduates, and a critical problem has been to enable 
such teachers to achieve graduate status but at the same time ^ 
serve their urgent needs as practising professionals. " The 
college now offers a C.N.A.A^ B»Ed. honours degree for serving 
teachers which is firmly based on the principle of a professional 
degree, enabling teachers to develop their professional conq^etence 
and broaden their perspective and knowledge of' education. Major 
etiqphasis is placed upon the study of the school and the classroom, 
utilising the teacher's own working situation as an integral part 
of the course. Opportunities are also provided for the study of 
the curriculum, its underlying theory, educational problems, 
management in education, and the techniques and interpretation of 
educational research. The programme is unit-based » allowing the 
student to vary the length of the course to fit in with personal 
wishes and circumstances. All teachers will be required at the 
beginning of their course to undertake a reappraisal and evaluation 
of classroom practice, and to engage in the process of personal and 
group evaluation. Techniques such as micro*-teaching, simulation 
and interaction analysis will be introduced. Later, all students 
will examine techniques for analysing curriculum materials for 
use in school and establishing a basis for making decisions on 
the curriculum. Curricultan work will include a summer school. 
Finally, all students will similarly be expected to study innovation 
in the classroom through a practical workshop study based on the 
teacher's own classroom and school. In view of the lack of a 
centralised curriculum in the United Kingdom and the consequent 
emphasis upon the individual teacher as a source for the development 
of curriculum and teaching method, the college's in-service B.Ed, 
programme is regarded as a critical, new initiative and a possible 
model for the organisation and structuring of a variety of relevant 
in-service programmes* 

Although the in'-service degree, aimed at non**graduate teachers 
remains one of the major awards offered by the college, there is 
still room for high-level and specific at^rds concerned with 
particular aspects of education* A particularly itiq)ortant area 
relates to the management of schools and the provision of management 
courses for heads and senior staff. Thus the college is now providing 
a postgraduate-level Diploma in Management Studies in co-operation 
with another college of higher education in the region which hat 
Particular skills in the field of management. 



, Induction 

The induction phase is the critical bridge between initial and 
in-service training. As such, colleges should be substantially 
involved. Given that the initial training is largely school-- 
based (as is the case at Buluaershe) , tutors will already be in 
touch with beginning teachers through their regular contact with 
schools. The School of IrrService Education and Research has 
already taken responsibility for all the new teachers appointed 
to Reading in ..the year 1974/75 on the basis of regular visits 
as advisers. In addition, an informal and socially-oriented 
seminar has been conducted by the college over the last seven 
years. The college is moving increasingly to the assignment of 
specific tutors to a group of schools. Such tutors would also 
be links for initial training, induction and in-service training. 
Thus, the problem of variation in the nijmber of inductees could 
be accommodated* 

Other forms of in-service support - a radical alternative 
Award-bearing courses for teachers must always be an important 
provision of colleges and universities. On' the other hand, 
shorter and more informal courses must be made available in order 
to respond co more specific and urgent needs of schools in the 
area. Such courses can be provided in a variety of ways, such as 
^workshops, seminars, occasional lectures, etc. However, there is 
now the possibility ^n the United Kingdom of a radical extension of 
in-service provision, not merely quantitatively but qualitatively. 
As long ago as 1967, Robert Schaefer, Dean of the Teachers" College, 
Columbia, called for the development of the school as a centre of 
enquiry. Debate on teacher education has constantly referred to 
the gap between teacher trainers and the schools. In-service 
provision is dominated by the 'course', and the removal of the 
teacher from tl\e scene of activities in the school maintains the 
gap between theo'Jy and practice. The contribution of colleges 
for the solution of the growing problems of the schools will remain 
marginal, and Schaefer 's vision of a school discovering new 
knowledge and extending the impact of formal educative ex|)«irience 
in co-operation with higher education will remain unfulfilled. 
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However, the Govertunent's decision to establish a fifth of 
the teacher education budget for in-service provision opens 
up the possibilities of a radically new style of relationship 
between colleges and schools. At Bulmershe, following discussion 
with teachers, local authority administrators and the D.E.S,, 
schools will be asked to identify particular prob^^ms and needs, 
and the college, through its School of In-Service1|Kucation and 
Research, will attempt to assist in the solution of such problems 
in co-operation with the school and other agencies. Basically 
this will be a development of the practice of tutor attachment' 
to groups of schools which is part of the syndicate system 
through which the initial training is done, and xrfiich will have 
arisen through the problem-oriented in-service B.Ed* However, 
the intention of the new scheme is that schools and teachers should 
see the college as a major resource bank containing people with 
certain expertise and skills which can be unlocked and directed 
in relation to issues which the schools themselves raise. Thus, 
schools would establish a contract with the college, and tutors 
would normally go into the school co work alongside teachers and 
children as part of a co-operative enterprise. The commitment of 
tutors would be substantial and ongoing, possibly over a nunber 
of years • At this stage it is thought better to work at a deep 
and prolonged l^vel with a limited number of schools rather than 
to spread the provision thinly on a 'visiting' basis. It is 
envisaged that genuine colleagueship will arise only through a 
close working partnership, in which it becomes obvious that no-one 
has 'answers' to problems, but that shared insights and additional 
effort can help to illuminate the issues of teaching and learning. 
It should be emphasised that such a strategy grows out of a 
prolonged relationship with schools in a variety of ways, 
including a long history of contributions from the teachers to 
the initial training programmes in the college and their involvement 
in the design and development of in-service programmes. It^is 
intended that the consultancy and project work of tutors in the 
schools will be recognised by employing authorities as equivalent 
to 'teaching time* for salary purposes. 
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Staff development 

Much of the toost valuable in-service education and training 
in schools will be operated within the school Itself through 
the informal learning network that is established between 
teachers and by the more formal structure of discussions, 
curriculum evaluations and teaxn**teaching* As indicated above, 
it is hoped -that the resources of the college, the courses 
that are provided, and the activities of assigned tutors will 
encourage auch professional self -development by members of 
the profession. On the other hand, the college must also be 
seen to be pursuing a similar strategy. Teachers nay demonstrate 
a certain cynicism towards teacher educators who show enthusiasm 
for in-*service education and training as long as it is for others. 
Thus, the School of In-Service Education and Research in a college 
should pay particular attenti^on to the development of the college 
staff. This will relate not only to substantial courses of 
secondment but also to a sharing of expertise within the college, 
to the retraining of staff whose roles will hove to change 
substantially, to updating and to the acquirement of new skills, 
such as those required by more school'^'based initial training. 
(Mosher and Purpel, 1972) Thus, schools should receive tutors 
who are actively wishing to learn from them and are seeking to 
keep the faith that good teaching requires continuous learning 
and that there is no overbearing * authority* in the area of INSET. 
The School of In-Service should have particular expertise in 
assisting individual tutors to develop personal and professional 
skills through independent learning as well as by virtue of 
courses and access to other individuals. 
Research 

In spite of the fact that expenditure on educational research 
in Britain has risen from an annual budget of some £200,000 in 
1961 to well over £3,000,000 at the present time, that sum still 
represents an almost inf initesiiMl part of the education budget 
and there is still a paucity of research findings that can be 
used to provide an adequate base for professional decisions. 
On the other hand, it is important to avoid too narro^a definition 
of useful research in the field of education. Much work in the 
hisnan and social sciences bears directly upon educational issues 
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and the logic of the in-semce deyel^ntents. referred to above is/ 
that' more field-based and action research is needed than is likely 
to evolve. Some of the more promising developments are Irhose ' 
suggested by Stenhouse, 1975, who argue/j that "a research tradition 
which is accessible to teachers and whjch feeds teaching must be 
created if education is to be significantly iraproved" (p, 165). 
One way of achieving such a result is discussed by Porter, 1975, 
who refers to the importance attached by teachers to joining working . 
groups which involve participants in practical trial?j and *expcri- 
mentation with methods, materials and ideas (p. 92). Thus, major 
colleges should attempt to establish a research interest in relevant 
and action-based projects, and these should include scrutiny of the 
curriculinn and practices of the college itself as well, as of the 
schools. 

At Bulmershe, the Department of Education and Science has 
financed a major national research project into student choice 
in the context of institutional change. This is an increasingly 
important element in the approach of the colleges, (vide Porter, 
1971, p* 119). Major research projects drawing external funding 
are important in that they require substantial research expertise 
and resources. On the other hand, attention should be given to 
enquiries into more specific issues fully involving teachers, sijqh 
as a recent enquiry carried out at the tollege intp the teaching of 
language skiils in tKe pfiiKfy**JfC^^^ 

in colleges should be used to support as many teacher initiatives 
as possible where they concern enquiry or evaluation of ongoing 
practice* The local dissemination of 'research notes* can do touch to 
encourage more self-critical and professional attitudes both within 
college and within school. Thus, it is to be hoped that research 
in the new colleges of higher education will have highly pragmatic 
and specific outcomes with particular reference to th6 improvement 
of the practice of education within the region. 
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10. Conclusiog 

The widespread cotAitment t:o the^developtaent of in-service 
education and training/in England is also reflected in many other 
countries of the world, as evidenced by the XXXVth UNESCO conference 
od education in Sep^etnber, 1975 (Goble and Porter, forthcoming). 
Unfortunately in edijcation, agreement and support do not always lead 
to action and results. rn;;service education and training in Britain 
is threatened at the moment by, the severity of the economic measures 
that have to be taken into public expenditure, and the uncertainty 
about the degree of priority to give to this particular development 
over others that may be ^een as njore worthy. In such a situation it 
is critical that teacher educators should see in-sexrvice as a key 
element in the process of making education more broadly available to a 
wicler range of people at different stages in their lives. In that 
sense, it is part of education permanente > The new colleges of higher 
education are attempting to pioneer in a number of new fields,, including 
that of a more relevant and socially responsive higher education 
curriculum and a more positive orientation tovirds the community. 
The assumption of responsibility for in-service education and training 
fits. well into such a context, and the colleges could provide the 
independent base for bringing into partnership the diverse agencies 
involved. As the James Committee pointed out, "The establishment of 
such a planned partnershij) would be more productive of quality and 
probably more cost-effective than any other measure proposed". There 
is thus the opportunity to discard the increasingly irrelevant teaching 
funnels of the present, and help to establish the learning networks 
needed for the future. 



CASE STUDY 3 INSET AT A DISTANCE.: THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 



1. Introduction 

The role of distance approaches to INSET is not one that has 
been adequately documented, let alone researched, in the U.K, 
Yet there have been a number of interesting developments in the 
field of t*v, and radio broadcasting which deserve to be more widely 
known and studied. The next two sub-sections deal briefly with 
developments which relate primarily to indirect modes of INSET via 
programmes aimed at pupils. The main body of the case study focuses 
on the role of the Open University in providing INSET aimed more 
directly ^t teachers. 



The British Broadcasting Corp^ation (B.B.C.) and the various Independent 
Television Cotapanies each broadcast numerous radio and t,v, programmes each 
year. ^ 

The B.B.C. in particular makes a very substantial contribution to indirect 
and direct INSET. In an' average week of the three schools broadcasting terms 
it broadcasts about 70 radio and over 20 t.v* programmes to schools and colleges 
throughout the U.K. In total about two and a half thousand different radio and 
t.v. broadcasts are provided by the B,B,C. each year for teachers to use in their 
classrooms. 

Meaningful data about teachers' use of broadcasts is difficult to obtain. 
In 1968 a B.B.C. survey estimated that one or more radio series were used in 
95% of primary schools and almost 75Z of secondary schools; t.v. series were 
used in 62X of secondary schools, 67Z of junior schools but in only 13% of 
infant schools (mainly because so few infant schools had t.v. sets at that time). 
Each year the B.B.C. sells about 12^ million copies of the supporting publications 
for pupils and teachers to over 33,000 schools. These publications are provided 
by the B^B.C. on a non-profit making basis: the aim is to produce and distribute 
them at the lowest possible cost to schools. 

Hayter, 1974, carried out an evaluation study of the use of br6adca8t8 in 
schools for the B.B.C. and I. T.V. in which he drew the following conclusions 
about the value to teachers of broadcasts as an INSET experience! 
"B{/ u^ing bhjoajdaut^ tejachoM ^izpo^ that th(Ly appizoMxtz havAjig aaiU6 to 
up-to-date, in^onmcution, to tuAAznt auMlcwta/i dzvztopmmU and, in 4ame ouei, 
to t/ie m2Xhod6 mpZoyzd by toJichcM u)ho havz been tormi66ionQd to a6iUt 
in thz p^daction o^ bAoadca^t 4CA^C4. That thzy'^do not cUmy6 app^ovz tke. 
Ia6t, nzveAthQZt66, indicatt^ a tUjUcai con^idoAation motiwds otJ p^e^zntaXion. 
In tfeede ioay6 and becatae o^ tht mud and incAQMed oppoKtanity iofi co-opeMutivz 
(joo*t}iing in a 6chool taJung bxoadta^t^, th^ xtlative. i6olation a tejOchoA 
in a ct(U6Aoom i6 ^zduced." 

^^Rzthinking on tko, poJvt o^ tdack^M, individuaJtly and in gKouph, ah to 
hoi^ thojf might bt6t luz b^oadccuU i'/icJt.cMingZy invotvod thm in conhideAatiun 
0^ the i^olz ediicativz p^occ^4 within the. cJbu6%oom and uoithin tht school. K6 a 
/le^uZt, bAjoadca6t p^g^jome^ tended to be^omz - in mdoZy varying unys - an 
inieg/tat pant oi the, cuAAiatUumt tkeJji int/Un^ic vaiau became, mo^e tvident 
the moKe thtoi planned u4e led to mdeA iieldt o{^ inte}{^t(>t and activity. In 
many caht6 tki6 led to a g^eateA meoMiriz o£ ^elzction o^ pAog^iame^ which 
much moKt detaJled and 6isni^iaant a&e coMzqaontly madz. 

Ckoo4iing educational mateniat and deiciding how iX can be iued mo6t 
z^iectiveZy axe important eZement^ am both pAe-6eAvice and tn-^^eAvicz training. 
,9p4ng (>^oadca^tA involved both choicer and dzcihionh in a ^pzcial my in that 
^_Lceptance a pfiogmmt intAodacei to the cZa^hKoom a *tive^ cont/ubato^ 



and cont/ubwUon U6^ntlcitty (Ui^vient -t/utt KuaJttUfiQ i/m tkt Aei^t oi 
mJUtt^ and iJUiU>tAaZivz matzAAXLl, mt nzcz^^cJuJty moJiz valuable 6at mfcoig 
mo/iz Ajmedlatt and moKt dynamic dmind6 on tht tejxchoA Mho -cA tonOioZting the. 
tojOtkinQ-t^oAning ^Kxmtion and gijUding lU dzveZopnoM. Meetutg tke/>z dmand6 
^--v^-tA a tAxuning in it^oZi, ^ i6 app^zcicUion o^ urfiot t/ie bKoadcxiUvi 
l& doing and how but kU z^io^ and tho6Z OjJ thz -teac/ie/l can 6e joinzd. In 

^ addition, thz a6Z 0|J b^oadaut^ by a tzachzA mXhin tkz contzxt clxht aim 
and school objzctive^, vohzth2A mniuMQ individmibj ok a6 a mmbzA o(J a tzm, 

^ cAeotei on in-^^z^vicz t/uuning ^iXjuxUijon uUthin tkz school, tkz nata/iat and 

mo/^t z^^z<iUvz czntA,z ((oa. 

The B,B.C. also produces series of t.v. and radio broadcasts aimed 

more directly at initial and in-service training. One notable series aimed to 
help teachers to deal with the problems of the raising of the compulsory school 
leaving age from 15 to 16. In 1974-75 a 10 programme series on the 'Middle 
Years at School' was broadcast, dealing with some of the problems and issues 
facing teachers "€^-^£^©^'9 - 13 age group. One notal?le contribution by I. T.V. 
was three series of programmes produced by Harlech Television. The first 
explored the problem of innovation in education; the second dealt with the 
problems faced by new teachers; the third examined the role of educational 
theory and research. The exercise was based on school-based discussion groups 
with group leaders (Taylor, 1973). Unfortunately these experimental efforts 
have not been repeated ^or audience size and financial reasons. 

3. B>B.C. Local Radio 

The B.B.C. has twenty local radio stations currently in operation. Each 
station has a specialist edttcation producer who is responsible for producing 
education broadcasts, for children and adults, reflecting local needs. The 
stations operate on a partnership basis: the B.B.C. provides broadcasting 
time and skills; advisory panels of local educationists identify needs and 
, provide the teachers to devise and help to produce the programmes to meet 
these needs. In JL974-75, for example, 130 teachers were seconded by their 
L.E.A.s to work with B.B.C. local radio producers. In this way the twenty 
* stations, in co-operation with local teachers, transmit about 140 series 
per term for schools. 

A good example is B.B.C. Radio Newcastle. The education producer. 
Cliff Kitney, is presenting nine programme series in the 1976 Summer Term 
All nine series are produced in collaboration with local educationists. The 
target audiences range from four year olds to adults and the topics covered 
include history, language development, trade unionism and xwmen's lifaeratiQn# 
j^P^^Previous years' putput is housed in an archive library at the Pendower Hall 
m^ta Teachers* Centre in Newcastle where it is available to local teachers. 



4, The Open University 

The Open University was establishe^ by Royal Charter in 1969 as 'an 
independent and autonomous institution' authorised to confer its own degrees. 
To date about 10,000 students have graduated from the Open University and 
some 55,000 students are currently working towards degrees and other 
qualifications. The Open University offers three programmes of study: 
undergraduate, post-experience courses and post-graduate; the latter is a 
research based degree and currently has about 300 students. 

Undergraduates study for a credit-based degree at ordinary level 
(six credits) and honours level (eight credits). A credit, is awarded on 
completion of a one year course demanding about 400 study hours and a 
maximiun, ,of two such courses can be taken in one year. Students can, there- 
fore, graduate in from three to eight years depending on how many courses 
they take ea^h year and whether they aim for an ordinary or honours degree. 
The courses are offered at four levels - foundation, second, third and 
fourth - in six faculties: Arts, Social Sciences, Mathematics, Science, 
Technology and Educational Studies. After the interdisciplinary foundation 
year, numerous course combinations are possible; there are over 90 course 
options in 1976, for instance. ^ 

There are over 5,000 students taking the fourteen post-experience 
courses currently available. These are non-degree courses, varying in 
length from five to ten months, but some do carry credit within the degree 
structure. They are designed for students who \fish to extend their know- 
ledge of a field related to their own career or in a completely new field. 

Distance Teaching Methods 

Most of the Open University student^s time is spent at home working 
on correspondence material, watching television progranDoes and listening 
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to radio broadcasts. They can attend local study centres for individual 
and group tutorials and discussions or to see and hear broadcasts they may 
have missed* Some courses require attendance at one week summer schools. 
^Students take self-administered tests and du written assignments, marked 
by local tutors, throughout the courae* These are coniined with a final 
examination to obtain a credit. 

It is commonly assumed that the television and radio broadcasts are 
tne most important feature of the Open University's teaching methods but 
this is not so. As the following table demonstrates, the major part 
student's time is spent working pn printed material. 



1 

J 



TABLE 1 COURSE COMPONENTS 



Course components 

(i) Printed material 

a) Correspondence texts 

b) Set books 

c) Recommended reading 

(ii) Television and radio 

a) Course broadcasts on television 

b) Course broadcasts on radio 

(iii) Tuition and counselling 

a) Individual and group tuition 

b) Individual and group counselling 

M c) Summer schools 
« 

J (iv) Assignments and assessments 

j a) Practical experiments and self- 
' assessment 

I b) Tutor^'marked assignments 

j c) Computer-marked assignments 

I d) Examinations 



Student response 



Systematic reading 



Approximate 
time spent 

65Z 



Regular viewing and 102 
, listening 



Contact with tutors and 15Z 
counsellors: attending study 
centres; meeting other 
students; attending sumtaer 
schools . 



Doing practical work or lOX 
projects, doing written 
work; taking examinations « 



ERIC 
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(from Information Services Department, 1975) 



The Open University serves as a major providing agency for INSET in 
two main ways: it offers a part-time in-service B.A. degree for the thousands 
of teachers who only have a teaching certificate; it offers several post- 
experience courses of direct profession/l relevant to teachers. The tremendous 
appeal of the Open University to teachers is evident from the following tables. 

y_able 2 Applications for O.U. Courses in 1975 



Type of Applicant 


Number 


% 


All types 

Teachers and lecturers 


49,550 
11,901 


100 
24 



Table 3 Teachers as an Approximate Percentag e 
of All Faculty Registrations 



Faculty 


Approximate 


1 Arts 


31 


j Social Science 


26 


{ Mathematics 


35 


1 Science 


28 


Technology 


18 


1 Educational Studies 


82 



The proportion of teachers applying for courses has dropped from 30% 
in 1972 to 24X, as indicated in Table 2. It is thought that it will probably 
settle at just under one quarter. Table 3 indicates that, as one might 
expect, teachers show a strong preference for courses in t;he Educational 
Studies faculty. Table 4 pro^^ides a more detailed breakdown of the 
ERXC Registrations within Educational Studies. , 



Table A Educational Studies Registrations 1975 



Level 


Course Title 


^ All 
Reci s tra t ions 


I 

Xeacheri 


2 

1 

i 

i 


School and Society 


1902 


79 


Personality growth and learning 


1687 • ^ 


72 


Language and learning 




1500 


' ■■ ■ 

74 i 


The curriculum; context, 
design and development 


! 1200 


92 

* 

» 


Decision making in British 
education systems 


i j 

1074 1 86 


11 


^ ^ — , 

Urban education 


1 

776 


84 1 


Education, economy and politics 


730 


81 



The three level 2 courses with the lowest proportion of teachers on 
them were 'Language and learning', 'Personality growth and learping* and 
'School and Society', presumably because they had a more general appeal to 
non-teachers. The remaining level 2 courses - 'The curriculum; context, 
design and development' and 'Decision making in British education systems' 
have fewer overall takers and a higher proportion of teachers .p?:«suaiably 
because of their more specialist appeal. 
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Po^t-'Experience Courses , 

The xmdergraduate courses are not designed as professional qualificstloni 
and they cannot be regarded as being in the toainstream of INSET. The rationale 
for the post-experience courses is quite different. According to Marshall, 
1974, they: 

'hav/e been lU'tctten 6p(L(iiiiaalty a& ^^updating, Kz^^ukeA^ n,Q/JiaAjimQ 
OK in-iQji\)l<it^^ aouMU and /lav/e dii^ejiznt. KzguZcttion and <Jee 

A nmbdA 0(J l,.E.A. &ducjvUon o^ii&eM, adv^^iAi md hizad- 6T 
tudmi^ /tave 6ee*i Q«^.<^ -tP. 4ec tkat 0M» ftou^.w 4n gmeAAt and ; r 



OM. poU-^xpeMmce. cou/uzi in poAXiajJta/i can open up 
agcUn thi Xn-ieAvlcz p^oviAZon o^^eAed by an L.E.A. Many 

jjace tuUtion to takt piaxiz, paAticjuZa/(Mj wkojiz p^iactical 
acXivltizA a/iz inciudexl. VU the. Ideal i6 no a6z in L.E.A.6 
wfieAe JtMvel ^ok in-6eA.vi<iz aotuuu is hampoAed by poo^ 
cjonrrmnMuition iacJJiiXiU, oK by doA^pzniUz taacke/i ihonXoQd. 
The. Open UniveASity combination o^ coAJie^pondenct text, TV 
and hadio matvUat, togethoA mXh tuition ha^ undzniable. 
cdvaixtci3Z6 in tQAm6 o^ co6t-t^^zctivenu6 . * 

The appeal of post-experience courses which are directly relevant to 
teachere is demonstrated in the following table* 



Table 5 Registrations for Selected Post-Experience Courses in 1975 



Faculty 


Level 


Course title 


All 

Registrations 


X 

Teachers 


Arts 


3 


War and Society 


727 


30 


Social Science 


2 


New trends in geography 


237 


35 


Scieace/Soclal 
Science/Technology 


2 


Biological bases of 
behaviour 


993 


27 


Technology 


2 


Systems behaviour 


623 


12 


Technology/Sc ience 


2 


Electromagnetics and 
electronics 


910 


20 


Educational 
Studies 


2 


Reading developruent 


1,777 


79 


3 


Methods of Educational 
enquiry: an empirical 
approach 


700 


88 



The ^Reading Development* course was the first post-experience course 
aimed specifically at teachers. An indication of its scope 'and content is 
given in the following extract from Taylor's, 1973, introduction to the course. 
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This course is concerned with improvin<i ^imubtrds nj mulifiii. Natnnilly, tMie 
course cannot cover ihe wliolc field of n'ading. WV dceidrd, (licMvlorr, U> I'oii- 
ccntrate on the development of compeleme in ihe middle rears of \srlwntiu*;. H#rfc ti>e 
major conc<^rn5 are to hdp children lo dtf\'tJlop (h^ir ability io lenm i/tnuj^li 
reading and to enrieh their experience throui^h wadinji^. Tlius, (he course deals \titli 
reading in every area of the eurneiiluin. At lhrsainrtiiue,onrcoflcem xhnun«f,di- 
out the course to improve standards ofreadinj; has led us to consider nuuiy 
additional w<iys in which schools might piovide a hener prq oration ^rcopitiK 
with the reading demands ol'the adult world. 

A major aim of the course is to explon? and to (lrve(cf> curTCnCtinaking about 
the nature of reading and the reading piucmasa pre\iminairy ttiiliscussinji; 
improvements in the teaching of reading. In vi^wof tins, tljc 0)u(SClCeani lias 
tried, wherever possible, to consider ench Uieofetical issn< in tpnusofils prac- 
tical implications for the reading cui i ieuluni. The eoiirsf famines how eluUhr n 
learn to read, and, following this stage, how opportunities may besnct^ssivcK 
provided within the curriculum foi devdopiiig a wide variety of leading 
interests and reading skills. 

The course seeks to develop an undti standing of the kinds of skills w hieh may b6 
useful in helping the individual child to devdo]) Im strengths and ov^reoinc his 
weaknesses. To this end, the course outline s ntethods nl' helping ehihh en of all 
levels of ability, not just the less able. .\s .1 i^ult of their stntly, \vt hope that 
students will revise npuaids their pievicuis ideas abi»nt the levels of i-cading that 
pupils can comlbrtabiy achieve if suitably uiotivaicrl and gi\'€n appropriate 
opportunities for development. 

The course aims to stimulate the student to review his own role ns an agent in 
the teaching of reading. If reading is important in evtry aspect of tiic cur- 
riculum, then every teacner must be regarded iis a tfachev of itfading. It is 

intended, therefore, to develop awarencsr of an extended professional role which 
the teacher who has made a special study of reading may choose to undertake 
in relation to his colleagues and others conterncd with the teaching of reading. 
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An cudinc of the course 

Unit Tirsfiectives in Readings examines the nature of reading and considers 
the importance of reading both as a major clement in the educational process 

and as a major tool in everyday life. The uait also considers various aspects of 
the teacher's role within the wider professional context. 

Unit 2, IMerature Jfor Children^ (explores the v*lue of reeding literature in jijencrul, 
and discusses what is nu*ant by literatuir for diildron. Hie unit considers llic 
variety oi* literature available for children, and how the teicher oin cncour*g€ 
them to read it. 

Units 3 and 4, Readinji Purposes, Comprelinnit^n and tlu Us€ of (stitexty art cou» 
cemcd with the importanee Oi context i^ttXX Irvels of readui; activiljf. Tlie 
units examine how reading |)ur|K)sr.s prorvide accunttxtf^r r*2K(in^«iid liCNr 
context cues can aid comprehension. 

Units J and Early Rcadiuii, are intendrd to^rbVidc<;//.*^tudeiits with an insiglit 
into sotne of the factors involved in the ear^ of leiming to read* Htf 

units examine the early and fundamental (kills that a child must <C(\niif and 
develop in osclcr to be able to read. 

Unit 7, Devfloping Tour Own Reading, vxf\ort\ tht procffiS of ft^diifg-fer- 
Learning, drawing on the activities in Uni^ The unit «tnpliasi/^s self- 
organization in reading. Three hours is set asklf io tKis unit (Vr ^tudcnlk&O ^ 
some preparatory work on the Student Wocksfi*p. 

Units K and c), Printed Aitdia and the Render, ecx^iicr tkr ruturfi^nd vartf^ of 
printed material. The units examine readabiiily {vtifS, tiK** «it({«rtnC«l 
between various kinds of texts and leason^ wKy teactStyaitalBte bo pu(}ik should 
be varied and challenging. 

Units Hi and 11, The Reading Curriadum, «nt conccmcd^b&tK an <txa»llilta^*Mln 
of ways of planning for the development dpreading vvithin ihr Ctyrriculurv\ in 
the middle years of schooling. 

Units 12 and 13, Individual Progress in Readiot*, discuss lunv Uach#rcan h#fp 
both the individual child and small groti}$ orehikinn to mak^ pirogte^in 
their reading by using a diagnostic teaching dpfvo^acK ad.ipbed k» tittneed'^ of 
the individual eliild. 

Unit \ \, Children with Spet inl Piotdenhy ain^al h<l)iifr^ khe tUid^tkl to (uukersliuid 
the task facing the backwaul re.ider, and to (foir.iulate some acliviHes to Itclp 
overcome a range of problems. 

Units 15 and 16, 7 he Student Workdiop, iuvolvesUit Student ma major activity 
in one of five areas aheady discussed in tKaCou($<: tkifdrens lik^raluf^; 
heading; d(A\ loping pujiiU* reuling ikilU' thcr^dini* currieulinn; clnl4R»N 
with special problems. 

Unit 17, Reumrces for Ruiding. gi\«Jia britf review tjf the cmmisc The^untie(^ 
consid(*rs the niajor human and maUriaf rtftourc4^i £hti can be UiifZati U» 
improve ic.iding standaids and rtc«n<kltfr4 thi ^vttndtct ^effa(i«ii»^) rote of 

the teacher. 
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Thf approach oJUu course 
(i) Th student 

T\m course is pnrt of ^hc Post-ixptMiencc programnic. This means that most 
people studying \\\v course already have eonsidcr.iblc experience in the 
eilncational iield. Wc ^pect thai \\\on students will be practising teachers, 
:md the vast majority inionu' way involved or interested in education. 

The eouise tiMin. llu*relb;c, bve produced a coui^e that acknov/ledges. this 
expci iencc. The courbt coveiTs 9 w\ y w id€ r;inge of arcart in reading and a wide 
ranj^c ol* topics uiliiin those areas, BrcaU5»e the range orexrHTicncc of students 
taking the course iiso wide, parts o!'ihc course v^ill be more n^levant to some 
studrnis than toothers. This also applifif to the U-vel of treatment, so that some 
parts of the roiii^ir will be mare 4t\\s\ or more difiTiCviit foV some students* 
Studi nts will need to use theii «te?n iudv;emeni as to wliieh areas they can read 
tliroui»h quickh aud whieh they willnlioci to siud> iutensively because they an: 
unfauiiliai will; riihn (lu <iOMUwte bvtl or approach. In the case of Units 5 
and \K (or i xauiph , uuu li of ttut ♦ndteii-il will he second nature to infant 
leaeluTv Seeondaix teai lieis.oA %it€«^ntr liaud, wili iimhabb not be familiar 
with the earls t^^\ti^. so will iH-ed to do niorr work ou these 

iinitv. We hope li>aa:«v«rt ibwJertU wiiH ^ Nii^uifieanl detjsee of expertise in au> 
particuLn .nra will iiiid iomt reW mtt>«fi«l t)r iiex*. ideas iu eai h unit ol'ihe 
couiM *OKt ni thea^ocil^Dci rci«iti\}£l 

^ii) I /iron itff^^ pKut a 

V\\v theory m ihe tMui^e is ^I'.ui.ii Iim th* iikim pail» in that it eniisiders 
n-luluii; at all aire .nid ahilits ievels. Kt ktiiim ihcNrjrcuual prim iple:, to *;pecilie 
^ teaching situ.itiunN is diliM iih. tjt^<v*r d»> pro\i(!i eoncv;-;e illusiriitiouv 
orapplication> loi MiuUntfi todK^JS. \\e hopr i!iaii»\ umU-i>taiKliug the p? in- 
Ciples involved, and dt^cA^dg rfu dWbmlitJhN proviih-il m Iwiii text and 
bioadcast ni.Uenal, students will !>eiMetnk|rti;fbr the koDwIrdge and insij^hl-i 
gained to their own ^ibuKon^ We hof^ l*?3it NtutU'Uts will draw their own 
implications liom wliai iliey le.wi, ^.iid WtA te, and take the illustrations 
of teaching piacticc as |K)nu< of c^&rfcire - not as blucpiin<s. 

^iii) J^tw appwach 

Inevitably, even' feachei vaiII i'.\pict soriuthnii} dilVerent from a course on 
Reading Development, Hwpj'rullv, th^ eDiiise deals with what most people 
would regard as the major tlrt« tf inUrttti^ The emphasis of the course, cer- 
tainly, will be nuiamdiar to ni<m^ltMiitnU. it lakes readinir ns an integral part 
of tlie cnrricuhim -i^tt «j»epataie siilijeei. Reading is always cxomin^i in 
terms ol the initial currieuluni pMCf^sttS. \Va>s of !oc:^ting, selecting and 
oiganizinj^ reading material are JCtrm^d. There is abo am emphasis on the 
dilleriMKCii in tlie kinds of reading undertajcen fi)r dillcrent purposes and the 
rdatifmship of these lu reading outcomes. The familiar concerns in teaching 
reading are not neglected, howc-^cr; vhey arc viewed in a wider context. 
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Finally, it is worth -itressing that distance teaching does not necessarily 
mean that the students spend all their time on reading and witten vork. 

"Tfie Stud&nt Itionk^hcp oUdA^ad in UrujU 15 and U, p^ovidzi an oppofutunOty 

dsptk, Tht&t optU)U cuuL duigniid to pwvUz a mjoti activity in appttfing 
tht tkzbJuUicaZ pKinclptu dU(Liju>&<id in the, come to the, pftacUcal pfiobZem 
iaczd by the. itudejnt U cUveZoping chUdA&n'6 Jieading, ■ ' 

Tht lUo^hop aon6l&t& ^ve oaqm - ok options - oi which you taUZ 
oe (Ufeerf to heZesiX one. look option con^iitA o^ a majoK activity involving ' 
■pnacUcal MOAk in the. ctaa^noom, liMoAy, cUnic oK otheA. appfwpfUjat& place.." 
' In the revised course, even moue time will be spent on 'field work' options. 
One of these involves a substantial research activity in which* the students 
both learn research and data collection technique and then submit their findings 
to the course team for processing. The O.U.s combination of comprehensive 
educational technology and large numbers of students spread across the 
offers exciting opportunities for learning and researching at several levels. 

8, INSET for Teacher Trainers^ 

One of the less publicised aspects of the O.U. is its impact on 
three groups of teacher trainers: course team members and consultants; local 
tutors; other teacher trainers, 

O.U. course team members and consultants encounter a teaching/ learning 
experience which is extremely unusual in British institutions of higher 
education. Most university lecturers have had no training or preparation 
for their job, prepare their lectures without systematic consultation with 
colleagues, deliver them. to an exclusively student audience and receive no 
systematic feedback about them* The contrast with the O.U. course team 
approach could not be more distinct as can be clearly seen from the diagram, 
(Information Services, 1975). 
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A timpli^iad outline of course production 



Comributort 



1 AcidimWc tt«ff 

Itchnologittt ^ 

3 BBC 
, tducttiooal 
broadostina 

dtvi4opm«m 

(Qraphics. 
dMign. 
ttdinfcjl 



St«o#1 



•) Definition of 
objactivM 

COURSE b) FocmuUtionli^ 
kXEAMS-^ lyti* i ^ 

c) S«lt jon of 
m«dia 



Staot2 

Dftft 

c(^t$pond»nct 
coursts 

Pilot 
radio 

programmes 

Pilot 

talavifion 
pfogrammw 



Stage 3 



StJ»g«4 



Stagt 6 



Evaluation 
and 

development 
tasting 



Rtviaion 

of 

drafts 
and pilots* 



Final 
drafts 




COURSE 




TFAM'S 




APPROVAL 



MEDIA PROOUCTtON 
(Univarsity) 



STUDIO aROAOCASTS 
PRODUCTION (BBC) 



INTEGRATED 



Corra$pondtnca i Radio and talavtsion 



coursa$ 



progrsmmas 



The diagram is largely self-explanatory but certain aspects of it 
bear explication. The aim of the course team chairman, who is usually on 
the permanent O.U. staff, is to build up a team which includes the best 
available academics in the country. Thus, course teams consist of internal 
0,U. staff plus a group of external consultants from other universitiec and 
institutions in the U.K. (and occasionally from abroad) whose expertise is 
directly relevant to the course in hand. Although the financial payToents 
are not high, he can usually expect to attract the external consultants he 
wants because of the O.U.'s high reputation and because its publications are 
very widely distributed and read* 

The main task of the academic contributors is to write the correspondence 
texts. A full course will normally consist of 32 units, each representing a 
week^s work, bound in tea to fifteen volumes and sent to sttidents at regular 
intervals throughout the course. The academic contributors work to a careful 
progransme. They receive written instructions about the way in which correspondence 
texts should be written, these instructions in themselves arc a significant 
innovation in INSET for teacher trainers* 



j-r!jr> 2ach author's first task is to produce a synopsis outlining his unit or 
^ ~"'uQ ita; after consideration by the course team modifications are suggested in writing, 
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The author then produces a first draft which is similarly considered and 
criticised by the course team* Next, he produces a revised draft which 
has to be as complete and well presented as possible • This second draft 
as subjected to more rigorous and extensive examination: it is develop- 
mentally tested on small groups of students; it is sent for criticism to 
an external consultant who is a recognised expert in the field; in the 
light of this developmental testing and external assessment, the author 
is then invited to discuss, and if necessary defend, his unit at a course 
team meeting. He then produces his third draft which is discussed again 
by the course team. Finally, he hands over his final manuscript to the 
course team editor. Thus, each author nas to face criticism by his 
academic peers and it ie by no means unknown for an author tp be tactfully 
asked to withdraw from a course team if his unit is, in the team's judge- 
ment, unacceptable. 

The academic contributors are also asked tg identify suitable set 
books, which students are expected to buy. Some set books' are specially 
coxanissioned for the course. Others may be 'Readers' containing compil- 
ations of relevant journal articles which would otherwise not easily be 
available; some of these articles, too, may be specially commissioned. 

A second fflajor group to be directly influenced by their participation 
in O.U. courses are the part-time tutors. The university employs about 
5,000 part-time staff as course tutors and counsellors across all six 
faculties. About 16Z of them work as full-time lecturers in Colleges of 
Education. However, 48% of the part-time tutors in the Educational 
Studies faculty wo-k in Colleges of Education. Each part-time tutor is 
responsible for about 20 O.U. students. Tutors receive training in 
their new role by attending working sessions about^the course and by 
reading a specially prepared manual 'Teaching by Correspondence in the 
Open University ^ Their job is to grade and comment on written assign- 
ments, to»hold face-to-face tutorials with groups of students at local 
study centres and to be available for individual consultation. They 
probably become more familiar with the course than any of the course 
team members or students. 



After all, they may act as tutor to the same course for four or five years; 
they have to read all of the correspondence materials and set books, etc.; 
finally, they have to mark assignments and discuss the course with adult 
students. Thus.^ part-time tutors receive direct INSET to carry out their 
new role but they also experience indirect INSET by working intensively 
with the course materials and students. In consequence, many of them 
change their own teaching methods and materials within, their college and 
university courses. 

A similar indirect INSET experience is undergone, by other teacher 
trainers. A unique feature of the^ O.U.'s courses is that much of them 
is open to everyone. Thus, all college, polytechnic and university 
lecturers, who are not associated with the O.U. but who are nevertheless 
engaged in teaching in a related area, have easy access to television 
and radio broadcasts and to the correspondence texts which they can 
either buy for themselves or borrow from their institution's library. 
Here, too, there is evidence, albeit impressionistic, that many such 
lecturers have modified their own teaching as a result of this kind 
of indirect O.U. INSET. 

Conclusions 

The major factor to be considered in evaluating the relative 
advantages of distance methods for INSET is costs. These are extremely 
difficult to assess in comparison with conventional methods because of 
the vastly different methods and target audiences. 

Th^' cost to the student (i.e. the teacher) of direct and indirect 
INSET provided by the B.B.C. and I.T.V., via their schools and further 
education ^programmes, is negligible. However, both public ayst^s, 
and particularly the commercially based I.T*V., depend upon mass audience« 

•^9 . 



uncixr yxmoxkxzy. bcnooi ctixwren offer an tcceptably large audience 
* or market but the potential audience size for programmes aitaed exfcluaively 

at teachers i^ too small, especially for I.T.V. Thus, indirect INSET 
via schools broadcasts is feasible but direct INSET is not. 

The Open University is viable with a much smaller audience because 
broadcasting is only a minor part of its output and students pay fees 
for each course they take. Obviously this makes an Open University 
INSET course much more expensive for students but they can obtain grants 
-from local authorities. In any case, the cost per student at the Open 
University is only one third of the costs of a conventional university. 
After the initial capital investment has been made to produce the course, 
substantial economies of scale begin to operate as the student numbers 
grow. The Open University's relative costs could rise if, as some 
people argue, it is now reaching the end of a honeymoon period: i.e. 
part-time tutors will demand much higher fees and the institutions which 
provide resour^s and facilities for the Open University may demand 
higher fees too. 

The main pedagogic aisadvantage of distance teaching jnethods is, 
of course, that students and tutors do not come into face to face contact 
and that individual tuition is, therefore, out of the question. This 
can be minimised, as it is at the Open University, by holding summer 
schools, having local counsellors and ensuring that draft courses are 
developmental ly tested. The criticism still remains valid, however, 
and can only be finally countered by setting this disadvantage against 
the many advantages offered by distance teaching on Open University 
lines. These include the substantially greater numbers of students 
catered for in this way, the quality. of the materials which resulcs 
and the opportunities the course team and local tutor system creates 
for DJSET for trainers. 

/ 

In a very important sense the Open University medium is its most 
significant message for the rest of the world. The particular features 
of the U.K. - for example, its compactness and the easy availability 
throughout the country of a good public broadcasting system - make it 
highly unlikely that an exactly similar approach would be appropriate 
for most other countries. But the principle of bringing together the 
• best people and resources within a particular field and cooperatively 
producing materials which are then available to the rest of the 
country's educationists - this principle certainly is generalisable. 
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Moreover » it is also generalisable to other levels of the U.K. 
education system. In a recent report Venables^ 1976» identified two 
vaya in which the Open University could contribute to continuing 
education in general: it could collaborate with other institutions 
(e»g» technical colleges) in the production of courses; and it could 
make a direct cpntribution by producing adult education and post 
. experience courses. 



CASE STUDY 4: LOCAL CURRICtJLUM DHVELOPMKNT AND INSET ' 



Introduction 



An outstanding feature of the British educational system is the 
amount of influence which teachers have over the content of what they 
teach. It is important to be clear that this is a matter of degree. 
British schools are, of course, subject to powerful external ccnsttaints, 
for instance the examination system, parental expectations and employer 
expectations, but individual teachers do, nevertheless, have a consid- 
erable degree of discretion over curriculum and pedagogy. In recent 
years this has led to a great deal of interest in the possibilities of 
local curriculum development and its iiiq>lication8 for INSET, This 
case study discusses these issues with particular reference to the work 
of teachers* centres, two curriculum development projects and the 
Schools Council. 



Tctchera* Centres 



Schools Council Working Paper No, 10, 1967, recotoEoanded L,E,A*8 to 
set up teachers' centres with three main functions: 

-c} ^to gZvz texLckoM a 6eXting uxiXkin i^kich neu) objzctivu can 

be (iU(Hi66zd and de^ed, and new? ideM on (lorvt^nt and mzthod^ 

in a vcuileXy 6iibjzcX6, tan be ainzd. * 
JX) ^to cDvUxibwtz to tiiz zvaZxjuvtion {nationaJi p^ject) mat2/UaZ& 

bzc^m thzy a/iz pabtUked and lio] ^eetfbocfe comontA, 

QAJUticAJbm and 6UQgQ/>tion6 ^o/i Xmp^vmant. ' 
ilL] *to feeep teachoM iniomad about /iz6MAch and dz\;ztopmznt 

in pfWQfi2J>6 Uo t/wtt) thztj can p^epo/te tkoMoZvoM 

to appHOyUz and to modify, acco^txLLng to thoAJi own utunation 

0(J individual and loaaJL need, thz matvuaJU i^hioh my tventixaZly 

bzcomz gznvtaZly availxblz. ^ 
The Working Paper concluded by outlining two basic principles of curriculum 

development: " ^i^t, that thz motive. pow2A should come pnima/Uly ^Ajom 

lotal gKoup6 0(J teaxihzu ac<i2J>6iblt to one anothoA, 6e/iondly, that tkoAz 
6houid be m^cXivz and clo6z cjoHabomtion between tdackvoy and all tho6t 
urfio a/iz ablz to o^zn, (lOopoAotion^^ . In this latter context, the Report had 
earlier stressed the need for contributions from local education authorities, 
universities and college^ of education because "no IocmI centre can expexit 
to be 6zt^-6a{^^ici2}tt ovdJi tnz loholz iioM oi auMicutum development". 

Although a high proportion of these early centres were jingle subject - 
because of their involvement with the Nuffield Science and Mathematics 
Proje(;As - niost centres have now developed into multi-subject or general 
centres for reasons of finance and accessibility and because of recent moves 
towards interdisciplinarity in schools. Only a very large local education 
authority can afford to set up a comprehensive range of specialist centres. 
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The Inner London Education Authority, for example, has forty centres, thirty 
of them specialist centres (e.g. English, Mathematics, Science, Urban 
Education) and ten covering the full subject range. Around the country as 
a whole the specialist and the multi-subject centres vary a great deal in 
terms of size and the scope of their activities, 

Enfield Teachers* Centre, in the London Borough of Enfield, is a 
reasonably typical centre. The warden, Harry Kahn, describes it as follows:- 
'The/ie a/iii wang u)ay6 lokick one can explain (JOhcU thz, re>acncA4' ContKO. 
<^ and do2M. It lb a place. iokaAc In-^oAvicz education and cuMXciiiim develop- 
mejtt go on; U u a mutAjot mtoX^ng point ^o/i aU concoAnod mth tka vooAk In 
ouA 6d(Wot6 - ttacJi2AA mxh adviboM, the, newly quaU^led uiLth experienced 
doUzaQuej^, HejadtzachdU luci/i cZas^noom pKacXAZionoM, PAXxnoAy teadieA^ mJk 
SctondsAy tejucheJi^, te^ckeA6 cut tJie. chaZkiacz wtct/i college. ItcXivieAJi, it Jub 
a p£ace, thz pliilo6ophtj o/J which /lexiognue^ the. toxicheA a& a pnjoit66ional 
ivho ne.exU to be. bupponted In kU pAjo^e^6ional tcu>k o^ an^voeAing quz6tlon^ 
^oK kimeZf, and lokiah dots not ton^idoA kirn a& an ejnploye.e. to be told vohat 
to do and hoi^' to do it-, and it U "o({ the. texicheM, (/tun) by the. tOAtheM, 
ioK tiie. tejaokzn^^'. Ml tkU con be summed up by mying that the. C^ntAe.^6 
^unctim l6 to ^appont tQAcheM m^lUng in thz London Bo^ugh oi En^eZd'^ 
6chool6 in tvejiy toay po66iblz. Jt6 6ucce^6 ok lack OjJ 4ucce64 ^ de.pzndent 
on tejackeJU themtlve^ /lexitUing the implicatlofi o^ the. apo^tJiopht ijn the. 
title. 'TtacheA6* Centre' and t^leJi\6eZve^ e.n6u/iing that theiA CentAe. <MuUts> 
out tho6e. ^unction4> loUc/i the,.j AzquiAe. it. In thU KeMpojcX aX ^ not 
ijmodQJ>t to lay that 6ince. it6 tnce.ptLon in 196S the. CeM/ie. ha6 met: mXh a 
con/^ideAable. degree 0(J 4acce64^ bat in an age. o^ acceZoAottng changzJX JU 
^^C0Qnl6e.d that the CtntAe. and the. tejadieA6 it 4e/LueA mu^t zontinaaZlu zxanUne. 
and m-&mnin& Ui ^mcJtLon& to smuaz continue.d /teieuonce to the. 
changinQ paXtzm. tke. neecti 0(J the. tmckoM woAkins jbi.ovJi 6(Jiool6 and 
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I;i--6e/tMice aatlviJxu encompa<S4 tkt eatc/ie ^pzcOim injom 6tKuctuA^,d 
in-iQAvlcz zdixcation coa/L6e4 to in^omat mzeXing^ hmaXl QHJOUifxb oi ttack^M 
to mutual pAjobloM oK inUiatz a piece auAAltatum dtv^topmmt. 

Thty havt in tkz pa6t inctudtd a uxidt mnQt OjJ i^oniuhop OLoXlvitio^ and 
^ ouKb^Jb acAj066 tk(L wholz ^tonge tht cu/i/ilculum and aZt agt Aange6 in ouA 
6ckoot6 cu i/oeLL 04 nKjnJkJjig pcvUi^i^ on: ^iJOu^ing tht School Ltaving Age, 
OzcMml CuAAency and MeJAication, Tht Rolz 0(J thz ClM^ TmokoA in tht 
Pxactical Tnaining o{^ Stadfint TmckdM, "Leavc^6'" Con{^2A^ce^, f/ie I'lddld 
V^OM 0^ Scnooling and othzA topics. 

Thu moKH />tiuciuJi(id acXi\)AJx2J> axz plannod kij thz PAognamz Suh-ConmUXaz 
iA)ho annaaZlij 6e.nd a qut^tionnaiAZ to zvQAij tOAchoA in tkz Bo*^^^gh to a^;>cwtain 
the. Aejiuixmunt^ ^ok Zkz (following yejxA. Ba6ed on thz Kzplit6 to tke^z 
quUtionnaiA(i6 and otkoA ^u.gQQ>&tion6 , a tvmltj pioghxmnt i6 (UAculatdd to 
ojU Schools publicuing thz tQAm^6 activltiu. In addition in tht Spring 
TeAm, an inten^ivz ^oAtnl^lit i6 u6uallij anAjongzd to dexil i^uXh a ^inglz topic 
in dzptk. Recent zxmploM oi thuz havt been Readcng, Uatiimatia> and 
ScimciL. A /teceitt innovation i6 a 'Long Cotttie' contimiing oue/t 2/3 teAiu 
at tad concljix^ion OjJ whxcn a ceAti^icatt ^6 i6,6azd. 

Uainly in tiiz Suxm^A ToAm 0(J mch yzoA, a variety oi zxkibiXion^ oAz 
oAganutd by t}it V/wgwrnma Sau-Cormvcttee znabting tcachtu to vim and 
axaminz Atcznt publication^ and zquipfnait in voAiouA ^ittxU. 

Iniomal gwoup6 can; oy phio^i oAnxxngmznt, mcoX at the CuntAt at any 
tunc. U^e oi the CmtAz and \oahticipaZion in all activltiQ^ i& iJ^ee t^ alt 
tcackeA6 in tkz 6oAough aKz al6o all matviiaU u^cd oM poAt oi thue. 
activitic6 . 

In addition to CzntAC-^pon^oAcd activiXit6, thz advUcu and o^^ccn^ 
and tmcheA 0Kgani6ation6 6uc}i 04 tkt Enf^ioM A66ocJjxtion OjJ RmoMal 
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TzachiAA and tkz En^zZd VoAtonal Ks^iocAjeUlon a/uiange. m&Uing6 and corner 
wfUch an.z o^an &itzd aX. the. CojUKt. 

A vojUed p/wgJiaimt iocial activW.t6 U ofigcuvu^d by an acUvz 
CormUXfLQ. thnougiwut thz yza/i. The. C&ntAz aUo koii&(L6 a boA ujkidh l6 open 
<tach Monday and Wednesday evznina {/vom 20.00 - 21.00 ai> uiett 06 w/ien 
AeqaUzd ^o/i 6pe.cial i>ocAJxl occa&ion6, alt day co^me^, and otkeA occasional 

Teachz/u and tkeln ifdendi> axe welcome to come, to the CentAz on Uonday 
aid Wednesday evenings when a voAxety oi in^omal iodaZ acXlwKz^ a/ie 
available, ^glng oveA table tennl:,," doAti, SUdge, folk dancing. Boa Gamt6 
and teZzvlilon. 

tach tzAm o. nmbeh. o^ occasional ac;U\)Ulci> oaz at&o oA^anl&ed uihlch -in 
tJiz past have Includzd VcatuAc rUm , a Gay fawkci 6oni<Ae Night ^on. teackvu 
and thoAJi iamW.cs,, CUUdhi, ¥olk Song Bvmingi, Vlico6 and OupUcatc 
BfuAge. Tounnament^. All tht&e evmt& oAe open to teaiiheM, membeA& 0(J 
the. tduccXwn VepaAtment - OUlc&Ai> and sta^ - and alt connected taith the 
en^l*^ Education SeAvlce and theUA ^filends. 

Tne CejiUe l6 al&o u&ed ^fiom tone to time by thz Pn.o^c6ilonal UsoclatlonA, 
ion thuA, CormlUees and otkch. meetings, and by some o^ the supplementary 
■seAvlcu associated mXii education. ' 

Although it is difficult to generalise about the six hundred or so 
British centres, nevertheless, a number of characceristic features are 
identifiable. Typically, they aim to provide a local professional support 
facility for all the teachers in their catchment area. They offer in- 
service training courses, library, technological and reprographic resources, 
information on national projects, local curriculum development workshops 
^ and a social meeting place. Thay are often located in converted schools 
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and occasionally in converted , large houses* They have a warden or leader 
(sometiiTies part^-time) and may also have a deputy warden, technical and 
secretarial staff. They are funded by the local education authorities but 
usually tnanaged by a coramittee with teachers in a majority. Furthermore, they 
each have a number of fairly comnon problems* Three important ones are 
discussed below: the uncertain role of wardens, attendance at centres and 
the distinctive features of curriculum development at local level. 

Teachers* Centre Wardens 

The status and role of the warden appear to present difficulties. 
Oiip recent survey makes it plain that most wardens were dissatisfied with 
the confused salary situation and a single, national scale was suggested. 
Some respondents felt that the job lacked the necessary status and should 
be comparable with an H.M.I, or adviser. 

A small sample of wardens interviewed by Meredith, 1973, were sceptical 

about the value of training. One thought that wardens " plckdd up a 

lot at gznvuil me.eX^ng6. A^voZvmmt mtk SchooJU Council ph.ojzct6, lOOAdoM^ 
mzQZing6 and that 60AX o£ tlUng." . As far as background reading of research 

etc. was concerned, he said " thoAZ oAe oAticZu and modtt^ about 

cuM^adm deue^opme/it md QHX)up dynaTnL(U> , one, n^exuis thm but tkojj a/iz 
6tijti6zd and thzohzticjol and not pa/vtccuZaAltf tt<se<5a£. The second warden 

thought ' tliat tmckeM iwie, 6ii6pi(ilou^ aj$ ^^acjodmlu" and idU ma/ie 

6Zcmz uictfe tzackoA^ like, them6tlveJ> . The third did little theoretical 

reading because he found it * InctompAzkcMible, OA, unheZpf^al^ . He, joo, 

thought that meetings with otlier wardens and ' joii^ing .tn dUcMS6ion 

gK0Up6 ^o/i 6peoi^ic innovations^ were all helpful on-the-job experience for 
the warden. ^ 
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Not all wardens see thoir role and training needs in this way and the 
professionalisation of wardens has led to a growing awareness of the need 
for training in a variety of skills. The wardens* national association 
held its sixth national conference in April, 1976, on the theme * School- 
focused INSET*. Among the themes considered by the study groups were:- 

'The role of the warden and his importance as a leader*; 

'Motivation and support of curriculum development groups', 

'The role of the head in school-focused INSET'. 

A. Attenda nce at Centres 

The vast majority of teachers who regularly attend teachers' centre 
activities appear to be from primary schools and this is naturally reflected 
in the kind of activities mounted. The members of three national conferences 
on teachers' centres discussed the reasons for this; 'Some ^poxikVU d/iQjJO a 
cLutinction be^een tha natixJiz and neecii o{ tixz ii^o staged o^duavtion. Thz 
vQAjj Yiotivit oi cla^6 t(> aching in pnJjncA^ 6chool6 ^oKczd tka toxichvi tx) con- 
6idzA tka imptLcation6 oi nm dzveloprntrvU to the. total cuAAlciJUtum . T/ie 
appzal 0|< tkt ctntAt, both ^oK itt ^z-tnjouuiiYig cioaA6U and a place, to 
dUcu66 developments mXk coltexigue^, tm 6tAjong. The. 6CcondaAy tejackeA, 
on the othet hand, uu6 mo/ic likely to be a subject specialist and, tkeAeiofie, 
to have a stA^ong tendency to tkbik along ncutAoweA subject lines. One 
speakeA assented that the aveAage secondary teacheA had a guilt Reeling 
about the total cuAAiculm. WhateveA the ^ea^on, the secondojiy teacheA, 
in the opinion o{^ many, did not recognise so easily the useful /lole o^ 
the centre. ' 

In so far as this is an explanation of these differing attendai^e rates, 
it is probably only a partial one. Evidence from other sources, both in the 
United Kingdom and abroad, is virtually una^iiicous in pointing to the lower 
^ attendance by secondary teachers at in-sexrvice activities in general, 
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including subject course . Thus it is not just curriculum development 
activities which they are reluctant to attend. Why this should be so is 
unclear. We can only speculate that secondary teachers may feel laore secure 
within their subject disciplines, may receive support from departmental 
colleagues I may experience in-service training or carry out curriculum 
development activities within their generally larger secondary school or 
they may be more tired because of marking, preparation and extra-^curricular 
activities. 

In any case, this problem has to be set against the wider one of low 
attendance by all teachers at the centres. There are no completely reliable 

data on this but at the three national conferences " -C/ieAe WCAe 

comtant Kt^oAzncu to tht mall nmbeM t^acktu aVimdy u^ing.the, 
ceit<VieA" (Schools Council, 1967). These views were being expressed in the 
early days of centres and things may have changed, although there appears 
to be no published evidence of such an improvement. One centre, again 
probably fairly typical, attracts about 20X of the teachers in its area. 
One possible explanation for low attendance is refuted by Bradley, 1974, 
whose findings indicate that 95Z of teachers who wanted to go to a teachers' 
centre did have reasonable access to one. So the reason is apparently not 
to do with the inaccessibility of centres. He also asked the teachers in 
his san^le where they would most like to do any in-service training. Women 
were more likely than men to prefer either a teachers' centre (31Z : /19Z) 
or a school (7% : 4Z), whereas men Vc:re more likely to preffer a university 
or polytechnic base (42Z : 30Z). Secondary teachers were much more likely 
than primary teachers (50Z : 25%) to prefer a university or polytechnic. 
Thus teachers' centres are facing particularly strong competition in trying 
to attract men secondary teachers. The teachers in Bradley's sample were 
most likely to go to a teachers' centre for non-award bearing day release 
and other short courses, whereas they much preferred colleges of education, 



universities and polytechnics for one term and other longer, award-bearing 
courses. 

Teachers' centres and curriculum development 

The early pronouncements of the Schools Council, 1967, laid great 
stress on teacher participation in the discussion and definition of nev 
objectives, although Working Paper 10 was somewhat ambiguous as to whether 
the activities so described should be thought of as curriculum development. 
The three-conference report (Schools Council, 1970) was much less equivocal 
in its description of the underlying rationale for a centre: 

'The main coneeAn tantKU toa6 tuct/i deveZopment mKk that um 
local. TkU Mm tkeAA pnMncuuj function: to tnakz po66iblt a nzvloi^ 
oi ^xUitbiQ ciuuuxiuta by g/wups tmokzAM and to encouAagt attmptt^ 
by thorn to bfujiQ ahowC ckanQU. Tht otkoA imcJUota mzntiomd in tht 
walking papvu> - tkoi>t oi acting cu a ba^z ^on. national p/to/ectA and 
06 a czntAt ^OK tht 6texuUJLtj incAoxuing amount In-^OAvlcz 
training KzqaiAzd - we/te aJUo Ajnpontant, but thojj did not oi thm- 
4€Xve6 coni^titistt a ^oAon ioK tixd utabli^hment a ttachvib^ 
czntnz jjoA, cjuJintcubm dzveZopmtnt. * 

The conference itself apparently became locked in a fierce debate 
about the difference between in-service training and curriculum developioent 
and about their relative importance. Some agreement was reached on the 
following definition: 

•FoA. a g^uen ohm oi ttoAnlng, cuMZculm dtvolopmnt m6 tht 
pnoct66 0^ dz^ining tht alm6 and tht objecttve^ tkUfi ttdching, 
tht con6Viaction mtthod6 and mate/iial6 to axihitvt tht objtctivt&, 
an aMC6Ameitt oi thtiA tUtctlvtnt66, and finally a ^ttd-baxik 
thut AJi6utt6 to ^om a nosjo ^toAting-point ^on, iwUkvi 6tudy. 



AeAuttA oi cuMAXiiUm devUopmerX and KoAJiioHPJL-- 

went 0^ that ^soccm . ' 

Some participants were deeply sceptical about the extent to which 
teaciters could be ineaningfully involved in developing curricula when lofiny 
were already oyerwhels>ed by external pr<sject changes, A second disagreeiaent 

arosft ' ovzTi how pn^zoUzly ikz dHU^Mncz be^flween -in"-6CA-v-tce tAjCLifUng 

and (MJUcixfjom dzvu&opmmt uXfrdieji in pnaoXidZ^ since naich so-called in-^ 
service training ' conAlitted acjUxt imz&tJijQaJtion by lOOAkihop 

The deputy head of a primary school > Richards, 1972, concluded that 
^^i&atres have been successful in supporting nationally developed projects 

but * -cn Q^wcJi havt no^ got {flK uict/i de^^uvmg new; objzctive^ 

XkzAJi oton, dtv^juig thtUi mn oxptnMnznXdl pwceMne^ ok dzvaloping ikuA 
om mini'^CJUMA.CfiJia^ . He thought that Working Paper No. 10 underestimated 
the conqplexities and difficulties of local curriculum development and eval- 
uation, both of which, iti his view, require nwre tit»e from teachers than 
most are prepared to spend and a great deal of outside, expert help* More- 
over, he continues, primary teachers don't all see curriculum development as 
the^r professional responsibility and prefer to leave it 6) their head« 
Thus, says Richards, we shou"'d be cautious in discussing the role of teachers 
centres in ^mtComidt cuJUtZcxxlm imovaticn^ ^ the wideepre^d ^pumAii school 
/izvolution^ and, one might add, the implication th^.t priaary school teachers 
are necessarily engaged in curriculum development singly because they attend 
teachers* centres in relatively high nu?Jbers* 

One notable exception to the generalisation that teachers V centres have 
not been cufficieatly concerned with curriculum development ii the work, of 
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the North West Curricultim Development Project* According to its director, 
Rudd (1975). 

^W/ien ihz fmjzct urn launchzd za/tMf in 1967 ^ow zduxiJCLtionatUt6 

had many cloxiAty dtvoZopod Idzxu to ho\^ 6uch cent^eA might /urn ♦ ♦ . . 
The project consisted of a consortium of fifteen teachers' centres and has 
developed curricula for R.O.S.L.A, However, in this context we may consider 
Rudd's question as the central one; 'W/ij/ ^houZd tOJXdhtU takz ihzAA p^^- 
U^lonat conce/uxA to a local tojxchoJU^ cantAzV , since clearly no local 
curriculum development can take place without teacher, attendance and commit- 
ment* Rudd writes: 

'Sfio^ ln-6zn,vlQ.t c/ju/ut6, zxhibJXiona tracking mtoAbxl ok oi 
papiW iMnk, a /Ltiojumat tibHjaAy/A.uoiUicz cont^z, a {jooniilhx)p ioK 
making needed appa^uvtm - all <uul valuablz ^oAvice^ ^o/l ^/le 
tzarJiQM^ cen^e to OjJjJcA. It ha6 been otoi txpviiQntz, kom,vvi, 
that cAnativz in ctmlcMlum dzvzlopmpjtt pAovidu much tkz 
^tAong^M ^timuliU ioH. -ac/ioo£a' cormitmojnt to the. Mo/ik o^ ^eac/im' 
czntAM. ' 

To achieve this commitment, Rudd identifies several pre-conditions. First, 
that centres should work on tasks and problems that are of ininediate signif- 
icance and importance to teachers and schools i such tasks need not be large 
ones but it is important that the effort is successful. Second, that 
adequate and appropriate resources must be provided and here he points to 
the critically in^ortant role of the L.E.A. in ensuring not only that money 
is given, but that enough discretion over its use is allowed to centres 
and project teams to enable them to approach their development task without 
any avoidable financial constraint on their planning. Third, that a humane 
working climate in which, for example, open-mindedness and scepticism and 
the expression of dissatisfaction with official policies can flourish in 
reasonable security, is essential. Fourth, and perhaps roost iii5>ortaiit in 
ERIC the context of the present discuasion, that adequate support for the working 



groups must be provided. Here Rudd stresses the ^QAiKUJXt Kolz^ of the 
regional study group in supporting the local developioent work, particularly 
in view of the relative inexperience of the centre leaders all of whom were 
new to newly created posts. This group of fifteen teachers' centre leaders 
was, it is important to note, coordinated by Rudd in his capacity as 
director, but from the University of Manchester School of Education. Mexnbers 
of the development panels for each subject area were, nonetheless, reluctant 

to accept external advice and help: . 

'Pe/c/iapA ikd mo^t lasting fmblm mXh {jokUk tkz Uo/Uk We^t ?KOjZtt 
hcub /itmiggtzd l6 that making avoA/jiblz to de.vttopmtnt paneZ^ 
thz bioMtzdgz, uxUdom and ^kUZ ijohich ^pzolaJiUt educationists axz 
anxious to platz at panoJU ' dUposat. At an zoAly 6tagt in its 
liiz tkz p^ojzct d/iew up and ciAculat^ txtmsivz lists such 
ptuons and institutions, lexwing to pamts themscZvu tkt tnit- 
iatojc ioK ^coking such suppgnt. It must be njzpoKtdd ti\at thtsz 
^2AvicQJ^ have, ontyi vojiy KoAzZy been caZJizd ijo/i. ' 
Rud4 regards the use of outside consultants as a sign of professional con*- 
fidence and maturity and reports that later on the panels di\Lb^gin to seek 
help from outsiders on an informal basis. Finally, Rudd points the need 
for centres to have coinpetent professional leaders if local curriculum 
d^veloptient work is to succeed, and the consequent need for training prog- 
ramaes >or ceatre leaders. Rudd concludes that the best way of providing 
these training programmes is through the cooperative work of university and 
L*E*A« personnel. 
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Tvo Curriculum Developti>ent Projects 



Two recent projects are particularly interesting in relation to INSET 
and local curriculum development. The first is the Geography 14-18 Project 
which was funded by the Schools Council from 1969-1975 to initiate a prog- 
ramme of curriculum develop© nt for more able pupils in the 14-18 age range* 
A key feature of this particular project was its grounding in a theory of 
Curriculum re-interpretation which led to less emphasis on materials ^ 
production of the usual kind but more emphasis on the production of exemplar 
materials which the teacher was intended to adapt and develop in relation to 
his own particular situation* This situation was explicitly identified as a 
curriculum social system and the project's strategy was to enable teachers 
to become aware of the constraints and opportunities inherent in such systems 
in order that they may sustain the curriculum renewal process both themselves 
and in cooperation with colleagues and consultants from their curriculum 
social system. T!ie Project Team also developed a comprehensive and system- 
atic training and dissemination strategy based upon over a dozen consortia 
in various parts of the country. A consortium consisted of all the geog- 
raphy teachers from the cooperating schools - up to nine schools in one 
consortium. These teachers toet frequently and regularly to develop their 
geography curricula* to devise appropriate examination procedures in con- 
sultation with the examination boards and generally to plan and sustain 
the changes in relation to their own departments and schools. The consortia 
were led by specifically appointed and paid coordinators, all of whom 
received special traininj^ in change agent techniques. 

The second project is based on the Avon Resources for Learning Develop- 
ment Unit. This Unit was set up in 1974 by the County of Avon local educ- 
ation authority in association with the Department of Education and Science 
and with the University of Bristol providing the evaluation. Its purpose k 
is to promote and support the development of independent or resource-based 
learning materials and strategies for secondary schools. The team consists 
of a Director, Philip Waterhouse, his deputy, five subject editors and a 
graphic designer: the subjects covered are English, French, Mathematics, 
science and social studies. At present the team is working with over 60 
schools* 
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Each subject editor works with an editorial board as follows :~ 
dim and oZzcU an ncLUonial boa/id. 

Tht edUonAjol boajid detc/urtcnei a iKmomnk oi ideM uU/Mn 
ijohich K2AouAjcit6 o/ie to be pHoduutod, HjeJLylng on thz gtudonce 
o|J thz con(JeA2Jice6 and on AA^o-'inuvtlon pnovlioji by a ^u/ivzy 
0(5 ^in^t yoxui loonk In /^diaoJU. 

T/ie ^uJU timz ojiiton, XmptomzyvU thz poJUcA^u o^ thz booAd, 
cAzating uniti> hAm6dL^ and hzZping toxiche/u voho udUk to makz ' 
cx)ntnAJ)atijpn6 zitheA indiv4jduats> ok a& mmbtu o^ m/LkatQ ^ 

Q^0Up6.^ 

A key policy of the Unit is to encourage teacher control:- 

*-&o that t2JXchzA6 can dztznitiinz tht p^unecptw goveAJiotg tht 
^zJtzction and oKgani^ation 0(J tkt K2.6ouacz6, in addition to 
pZaying an actlvt njotz, thzy uxUk, in tkt cAzaXion o^ thz 
/te^ou^ice mit^ ♦ ^ 

The team is explicitly committed to an INSET policy with four main 
features 

a. Conferences > Occasional conferences are held on a subject basis 
to introduce local teachers to the project and its latest materials. For 
instance, in March, 1976, sixty mathematics teachers attended a one^'day 
conference, part of which was held in a school so that the participari{:s 
could observe the materials being used by children. 

The Editorial Board. This acts as an INSET expesL-ience, for its 
meti[4>er<^ (including the editor). 

c. The Writing Teams. The membership of these teams can be as high 
as fifty teachers • They receive written guidance, critical comment and 
technical support from the project team. 

d. Teachers in their ClassruomSy Project team members visit those 
teachers .who are carrying out developipental testiag of materials and methods 
and give advice on their use* 

Several fundamental questions about INSET and local curricu^ltim develop** 
nent are raised by these two project o. The first concerns the extent to 
vhldh the projects are exigaged in ctirricuitmi developn^eut: tha national 



*Ge6graphy project was in fact engaged in a radical curriculum revision but 
this is niich less true of the local Resources project. Somewhat patadoxically, 
the pational project was committed to a theoryH)as«d policy of promoting 
curriculum development at the local and school levels and set out to identify 
and equip teachers with the necessary skills; the local project-, on the other 
hand, is committed to a pragmatic policy of stimulating and supporting teacher- 
initiated materials and strategies and regards curriculum development of a 
more fundamental kind as the business of national projects. This in turn 
raises the issue; what is meant by curriculimx development? Just how fund- 
amental and extensive a change has to be proposed for it tu count? Finally, 
the relative INSET merits of conventional and exemplar materials have to be 
considered. How feasible is it to train teachers in general curriculum 
development skills on the one hand, as the Geography project tried to do 
with its exemplar materials and, on the other hand, as the Resources project 
is doing through its writing teams? 

A National Policy? 

A recent School Council, 1974, report recommended that project leaders 

and teams should receive information and support to improve their dissem* 

ination strategies; that the Council's overall information and dissemination 

network should be strengthened and extended by increasing the number of 

regional field officers, by encouraging the appointment of liaison officers 

in colleges, universities and L.E.A.s and by exploring the viability of 

Area Information Centres to parallel the Council's central Project Information 

Centre. These Area Information Centres coul4 be located in colleges and 

departments of education or larger teachers' centres. They would also be 

encouraged to support in-service training activities > which in themselves 

would in future be more carefully designed, to ensure that the projects' 

ideas were understood. The Report also recommends that colleges of education 

or 'some other institution of higher education' could take on substantial 

local reaponlibility for the after-care of particular projects when the 

project team^ disband* Case Study 2 refers Co the establishment of one such 

centre at Berkshire College^ 
« 

Th^se dissemination and after-care procedures have important implic- 
ations for INSET. Colleges, in particular, are exploring ways in vhiLch 
teacher involvement in dissemination activities can be incot:porat(?i<S iato 
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10 WAtd^beariug INSET structure* Nevertheless » project dissesiiutlcm INSBT 

11 not the sem et curriculuoi developneut besed INSET but it is not always 
clear vhat the distinctive character of each actually is* 

The Schools Council *s comdtt&ent to the support of local curriculum 
developMnt is forcefully expressed in an unpublished policy statement by 
PrograsMtt Ccwittee in February » 1375 • In this ftateaent a ccvDaendable 
aCteapt vaa made to define vhat precisely is laeant by curriculum development 
vhich is apecif ically local but many of t;be exaaq^les chosen relate to the 
devel4>pwmt or adaptation of national project materials* A major criterion 
for the selection of local activitiea to be supi>orted is that they ^ **• can 
be shcm to have value for a wider audience \ But it novhare comes to gripe 
with the dilemnas and issues associated with such local projects which were 
discussed above* Moreover » it mi^ be thougiht significant that the 1973**74 
Schools Council Report stated that £635^000 was to be spent that year on 
natie^l projects but gave no figure for local projects (£35,O0Q vould 
probably be an over-estitatite)* 

The relatively small amount now being spent on the strengt'oening of 
local curriculum develops^'^t activities in teachers* centres and elsewhere 
is particularly disquieting* As we have seen, esi^rience both at teachers* 
centres and from two curriculum development projects indicatescthat the 
teak is an extremely difficult and e.osiplex one* . Moreover » the adoption of 
a local curriculum development approacb» even within the overall cont<^xt 
of a pluralist or mixed strategy whica includes central projects t has 
enormous ixplicatioo for IHSET. As ynt, these ia|>licatiosui hcv* iactAVf 
b«gtm to b* idctttified let aloxie explored in temi of IHSST progranMt*. 
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C ASE-STUDY 5; SCWQL FOCUSED INSET 
— ' — 

I» latroductioa 



School'-focused or school-based INSET does not uiake an easy subject 
for a case-study* Sy its very nature it is diffuse and difficult to document* 
It has been a grasT-roots development and, as such, it is very much a creature 
of the vi^ffnatic, English tradition* However, although its growth has been 
somewhat Tcpsy-like, it is possible to identify certain features and activities 
which have stimulated and facilita^^ it and certain theoretical perspectives 
which have deepened our understanding of Its effectiveness and potentials 

Much of the stimulus towards school--focu9ed INSET has arisen f ro^ various 
forms of curriculum development within schools. A recent Schools Council, 1975 
report put it thus: ' 

-\ * 

• . m uxuvt to kigttUght tahat we ^ee <u faeoig the, koy cionceptd tn onii KtponJt. 
Amowg thd mo6t AinpoJvtcirvt tkuz ^4 thz MLfUi oi tkt ichool 06 a ce^z 
awuxiatm dzvttopnmt. We betteue thz tmp/uovmznt the. izcondafiy-^Qhool 
auMXxiuJUm mut Kojbt upon an ocfenota^a^cme^ii oi tht ceiitW -w£e,o^.;tfee 
t^chzA. All whtk-mUt pvopo^aJU ion. cuAAMiuJlm changt cJiz put to pit te^ 
bi cZcuinocmh and only come to imition £i pna(iti6.ijig tmckoA hca tKt 
Jtucu/aiu, lappofiJt, tminbiQ avd hoZi-coniidomo. to 4mplmmt thm^ TzacheM 
ojtt m a an^ae position to fenow; and unde/utand tht need^ oi papAJU and inom 
thm 6houJtd come the pnUncUpal pnu^uAz io/i ^c/LO/utngly e^^ectcve phogAcmu 
oi tzachOiQ and lejOAning. Bejmuz m 6ee thz dtveZopfneM oi tht aiMlcjutm 
and tht ^eZi-^dtvtlopmtnt oi tht tmckoA at bting AMtpanjoblt, m, taZl ioK 
vigonoiu pnognamti ui tn-6ZAvlc,t oducatLon and 6chool'-bu6ed cuAA^imlum ^ 
dtvttopmtnt, both oi {johicH oJit t66tntiaZ li tht ttackoM a/iz to pviiom thzAJi 
KoU to tht iuU." 

In general, British teachers have enough freedom to be able to engage 
in curriculum development within their own schools. Of courpe, even within 
such minimum constraints teachers can realistically expect to develop only 
parts of their curriculum. Frequently the part they can concentrate on has 
to do with pedagogy, materials development and arrangements for grouping pupils 
and subjects • They rarely have the resources to carry out fundatE^ntal 
curriculum development; as in other countries, this task is left to national 
and regional project teams* This incremental approach to curriculum development 
at the 'grass-^roots' has certainly led to som significajit innovations and 
to an awareness of the importance of in-^servica trai^ing^ For example^ tli^^. 
wide3i:»r6ad adpption of mixed ability teaching groups for younger ccm^tehensive 
school pupilfii created a need £or in-service training which mt at; both 
iocal cisntte^ and within individual schools (Kelly ^ X?75)« 

This c^ae^i^tudy looko m &'ome detail at several XtlSEt e^^proaches l^nk^d 
Vith Curriculum dwi^ttypm);^^* It goes ou to conaider orgaiii^i^lion^l chmp^B 
l^i;^ hfve stimlated I^TSET at th^ roii^ of mt^tml support: «g^cl^£i* 



Resource Centres 



The development of school-based resource centres, particularly in 
comprehensive schools, is probably the result of several other developments 
in British education: first, the growing teacher commitment to alternative, 
teaching methods including independent learning; second, the adoption of 
mixed-ability teaching groups, third, the rapid increase in the sheer 
volume of curriculum developtoent project materials on offer to schools; 
fourth, the breakdown in subject boundaries and the move towajrds integifation* 

One of the pioneers in this field was Codsall Comprehensive School ' 
which devised its resources centre because national curriculum projects.,, 
^'•••o^en tz^ iha toAckvi mofiz iimtncXoxL An that hz vm ambZz to continue 
and dzvztop tkz mnk in ki6 om hchoot, thAough lack matoAAjoJU and 
^acxZltiu to fae cA2ativz, and thz oppontanltiu to u6z kl& Koxit pKo'ioMi^lonaJi 
6lUtt6* MoKzoveA, pKOjZdU Ivnltzd in thoMi Aangt oj{ matvUaU and timz 
^oA dojodbopmoivt. Tht quution im, and 6tLU i^ho takeJ^ ovqa? No a/i^ 
fie^ouAcz czntAZ capable. o{^' mznAUng tkU kind o^ nzod l6 yzt avaiijabtz* We 
had no option but to *go it alom' . - . 

We nzzdzd a 6t/iong 6uppo^vz ^oAvicz to znab-tz tQAchzu and pupiZs to 
function at iuZl cjapacAJy. Tzazhing matzAioZs, zqiUfmznt, anzillMiu, and' 
advizz vozAz nzzz66aAij. ^ ^^^^ avaJMblz to p^vidz an zi^ci^znt 

6eAvizz that ioould znabtz ZzaAning matzAAjoZ^ not only to bz b^jouQht on. madz 
in school, but, mon.z imponXant, to bz zUzctivzly ^^toMzd and fiztAA.zvablz by 
zhild/izn and 6ta{^^, w/iotevei thoJA IzveJi oi ijivoZvmznt. Such dz^'Uopnont and 
g/iotut/i in a school inzvitably mzant that much ^z-thinkLng and Kz-tMining 
had to bz aczompl/j>hzd. Sta^i in 6omz coAU wc/te bzing a^kzi to xzzon^idoA 
complztzZy thdJi om ^kitU, zon^idoA both matzAiat6 and tzzhniquz^ bzing u^zd 
by thzAA zollz(iguz&, and o^tzn Kzjzct iAzcu that thzy had' acczpt^d ^ox a ix)nQ 
tUnz. Uofizovzn,, neio tzazkznj^ to thz school ^azzi not only thz nomal pn,oblm6 
oi thziA ^iMt appointinmt but concepts in IzoAning that had pfiobahly fuuizty 
'^igwied in tlizVi training* U i6 in thil atmo^ptiZAz ojj a nomplUz ^zappnals^al 
0^ oux teaching mUhod6 and piopozfi U6z o^ oufi zxpujUihz that m cAzatzd and 
dzvUopzd thz Codsall Rz60uAcz6 CzntAz a6 a szn(mti\^z iupporUlvz and on-going 
agznttj uUtkin thz context oi a comp^dmuivi school." {HoldzA and Hmton, 1973) 

Like most such centres, Codsall *8 was not purpose built j it was improvised 
by Mapting existing rooms and resources. Initially it consisted of the 
library, a reprographic Centre, an audio-visual aids centre and a teaching 
rja£iterial8 development workshop. Later on »Cuuy cards jsnd other flexible 
learning facilities were added and ancilliary staff were appointed* 



• 'The 'key* feature oi the scheiiie in the contesct of this case-study 

is the way the^-resource' centre stimulated INSET. 

Ik UAzntait thzn.ti^ke.to g^ue ktAii a& muck oppoKixmJUif po^^Jihiz 
* ' * » 

/ ^0 6e acXi\)2Jbj involved, embtLng ikm to tkuik, pixm and c/teoie tkeMi 
— tmr-tmehing-MiXejUa^ i>ijtuaX>ion6 . We have given /^ta^i the 

oppoAtunlty to u)0Kk in the ceij^eT^o^tEXng'tte^ the 
' capabititiu o% the KepKognaphl^ zqulpmwt, lejmUng fiow to ode (juu£B-vi£^ 
hoAjdm/tz and the 6tohage andA^X/($ievaJL ^y^tom. Such ^-de/tv^ce tK/Uning can 
onJkf be donz.in the school,, and thoAeioKz eick mzk tm t^ojfnbeh o^ 4>ta^{^ axe 
Kztza/>ed thiiA teaching datAJZk to ^oZZoiA) a weefe'^ come in the cent/ie* 
yimz i& aUo 'pnx)vided {ok dUcii66ion the ijnplaiivUoM o^ the woKk o^ the 
' CzntAl, pfioduction o^ matoAMdU and oppoKtunHiQA ^to took at thz woKk o^ 
othzK dzveiopttznti in the school. Wkzn,e 4<a<itJ have^ pa/tticaZoK ide/u to develop, 
kCLtf,^ pKoduce tapz/kJUde diequenced,, 6pezijal jjacctvtced and mateMxUU a/iz 
pKovidzd. young teackzu 'uje/te mixed mXh moKe expoAiznczd 4ita^£, and subject 
, dUcAjpJUnes weKz puKpo6zty paiked to look into po^Uhte comojfi pKobtoM ok 
olead 0^ conceKn. Eadi tenm the natu/ie o£ coumz^ changz6, pa)^y th/iough 
gxpzKience o{^ u)hat has been succze^^ut, ok i/tAelzvant, ok thAouQh i^ta^i 
Kecomzndat^lu> • \ , ' 

Mast, Oj{ the ^ta^f^ have tjound thz cow^is to be o^ imense vaZaz and thzy 
o/te nbu? to be conti^med, voKying in ^om and corA:znt to 6uit thz gene/tat and 
^pec^iic nzeds o^ dzpoKtnents and indi^viduaZ mmbzu o^ 6ta^^. file too {^Kom 
thz^ ilesou/iczs Cent/ie sijdt have gainod muck valaabZe advice ^K<m ^ta^^ thAough 
thziK canst/iuctive cKiXicism and ojiatysis oi ouK mnk. This two -day pKoczs6 
is ziSzntiaZ in any healthy advisoKy 6eKvijce* TkU teJm m uUJLt have ovzK 
30 men\b2/u o{^ 6taii in ouK om inseKvice couAse&. By BastzK o^ Wi all 
i^Ult have had thz oppoKtunuty to spend between 2| days and 5 days in 
the CentKe. hio6t membe/u 0(J sta^^ ijoill have moKz than one cou/LSe. Suck 
Kzleasz ioK in-^cAvice tKabiing and ti\at2nJjxl pKepoAotion is zASzntiat i^ 
imovatcon Is to Kcally happen in school^. 

Thz pa6t two yzoKs iuivz seen loM ovz/i two tki/uU oi thz sta^^ actively 

involved in thz cKzation o^ theJA om lexKning kzsouAjcu. Suck an involvejtient 
hoi cAzjahd an entku^ioJ^tijc atmosphojiz wct/i much intz/idiizipJUnoKy and intzK-- 
depaAtB\zntaJt dtscu&jUon oti teacking tzclvrJjiuzs and le/vvUng 6fUJU&* Thz in- 
itAvicz tnaininQ'lias ^aaiZitatzd Annovatijon; and in terns oi tejchnMial 
exp&UiAz, gnaphic design and asz oi new ZeoKifUnQ tinjzhniqazs, onz cm 
alAJiMiy 4ez obvious deveZopmeiU^fwd impKov&nznts^ Mo^coucA^ :QizKz has been a 
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geMJviting madt tiwuQht cmong thz /^ta^ and dzveXoplfig a v(>Ay healthy 
attitudt tom/tdi edacaZLomJi thJjfiking and cjuJiAAjwJim dzvztopnojfit. " 

- Very few schools have explored the INSET opportunities of resource 
centres as thoroughly as this. Indeed, although there is no direct evidence, 
it seems likely th&c only a minority of schools have established resource 
centres* According to one recent study, the successful ones have grown 
organically from within the schools (Beswick, 1975). The same study points 
to the need to review the development of resource centres in prioary schools » 
about which there is even less evidence. 

• Teacher Controlled Examinations 

In the mid-1960 's a new examination - the Certificate of Secondary 
Education (C.S.Eo) - was introduced into Englatid and Wales. The top 
grade C.S.E. was intended to be comparable with a grade 6 pass in the 
General Certificate of Education (G.C.E.) examination. At present C.S.E, 
candidates number less than half those for G.C.E. but the C.S.E. *s 
significance iies in the high degree of teacher control which it allows. 
This is especially true of the Mode 3 system of examining. 

The principal defining characteristic of a Mode 3 examination is 
that the candidates* own teachers are responsible for assessing the work 
done, subject to certain external moderating procedures. In practice 
schools that opt for Mode 3 examinations also tend to devise their own 
syllabuses apd to lay stress on course work. According fo one observer: 
to obligz tOMkoM to mnk out ion. thomoZvoM in pnjci<ibtiomt QKoap^ 
wliat /ihouM be taught to uohat 6tandaAd and mth u)tiat appvopUatt ionm6 oi 
a^tZMmtvit - tht6 tocu a bold dtpojita/iz. Tht noMitt In ZahQt oJiqub oi tht 
countJiy ha/> been a ^lovo but voAy potSLnt tntoZttctuaZ KoymMiantt omowg 
mUdZt-nankod and 6mLo/t tzacho/u o^ aue/ioge pupll.^^ {PeoAce, 1972, pJ79) 

It is important to keep a sense of perspective: only lOZ of 
all C.S.E. subject entries are for Modes 2 and 3 - the innovative examining 
modes • Nevertheless, the fact that such teachers do participate in 
defining their own examinations and syllabuses is an important INSET experience. 

Some national curriculum projects have recognised this and have 
reacted accordingly ♦ tor example, the Geography 14 - 18 project adopted a 
strategy of encouraging participating schools to devise their own examinations- 
in consultation with one G.C.E. Board. This gave the teachers and schools 
a powerful incentive to institutionalise the curriculum innovation and, 
.9^".n consequence, also encouraged continuing INSET for the teachers involved. 
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Although they have developed independently as innovative practices, 
both open plan situations or schools and team teaching often occur together 
in the U»K* Their implications for school-focussed INSET may, therefore, 
conveniently be considered together. A report (Taylor, 1974) on a study 
'of team tjeaching in eighteen secondary schools describes:- 

many XMtanco^ u)kQAZ -t/ie IndUx/^lon yoimgeji m^mbtu lfi^id^d 
. positive faencjj^; a cJL^jviqa /izcognUion on thz poAt ^znicK 

appfULCAAtioYi 0^ tht Yim idoM and ^nz6hm66 viiion 4ac/i 
t^achzh^i and g^wit/i ^eZ^-con^mcz in piobationvtM and 
otheA6 ujith only one o/i -ftoa yeoJU ' texicking txpoJuLmcz. Mem- 
beM 0^ tzamii to mixzd appojojizd o<Jten to havt been abZt to 
accept aoMtmctivd cAAXicitm on an impoMonat l^veJi, 4ecaAe 
in the. fewuitedge o<J thzvi own value, to thz team and 4ynipa- 
tkeXica£ly app^tiatlve. th^ (lonVdbutlon oi otheM.^ 

The report goes on to instance several advantages of team teaching which 
were not available in traditional approaches*- 

^StveJuxl tern memtieM oAieAted that at a dviejit A2tuJU o^ 
involvement in the. thohjU-KetponUMlitif mteJiphite., thuy had 
come to recognize moKZ clea/Uy the di^^uiaUxe^ o^ the: la/igeA 
ittuet OjJ school ongOfUzaXion; and obteAveM fitpo^ed on te/mt 
whott memoe/Ui took txctptconal pKixii in theJA vooAk tmf mlt 
have, itemed jj^om a gnouUng abiXAXy to ttz the. texmU ioo/ik in 
KeJtation to thz ioAgeA li{^z o^ the, tohole. tahool cotmunUy and 
^/wm theJui incAzateA (tormiXment to thU. ^ 

AnotheJi valued oivtaome. oi coltejUive. u)o^ uxu ettablUhment 
OjJ a comon pool 0|J ide^u. Uany oi thete. weAZ o^^eAed ^pon- 
taneoutly by membeju and many mo/te weAe due to tht tpa/diing o^^ 
0|J idexu An tem ditauttiont. Some, tchooti euen claimed that 
thz inteAoction o^ ideju developed in tern ditCMtsiont orfiete 
tnembeM had diHeJuint tp{!xUalUt inteAzUt provided a biejodth 
and depth o^ intight not njeadilg deJiived dtpa/vbmntat 
mtetingi ok i^om otheA school coirwctteei concerned i/iUXk mtteJiA 
0^ QWiniajJim, met^(i& ok /LetouAXLeA. Teojuhe/iA t^Kkin^ alont 
^ could not amaA6 iuc/i a pool idojxA. 

Q 92 a/dvantag&i a^%ejUed team rmbm, oi iadivMjuali^ 

ERIC tkaty ttachpib cJtaimd that tH Atanda/id theJUi om tZMhinQ 
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amii)at<ui -CUi advance poA^y to a lOtAK to acUeve poAxtj/ 
eoyttUtotcon ('One ^taU on one'4 mettee'), and ^ ^ 

4en4e o^ Jie^poMlblUty to tht tmn ('One cMmt lU one '4 
co^^eogue* down' ) . ' 

In the Sams report, data on team teaching in ten primary schools, 
five of which were open plan, are discussed, the teachers considered that 
the advantages of team teaching definitely outweighed the disadvantages. 
Specifically, 62% valued the 'mutual support' and 'end of classroom isol- 
ation' and 43% valued the 'interaction of teachei's' ideas and skills on 
one another' (p. 127). 

The conclusion which we may reasonably draw from these studies is one 
which is in accord with informed professional opinion in the, U.K.; that 
team teaching and open plan schools can act as very effective facilitators 
of staff development within schools. - ■ » 

5. Internal Planning Procedures 

Most of these internal INSET arrangements were and are ad hoc 
but some schools have established more permantnt machinery. The account 
which follows is an outline by Tony Jornson, Head of the Middle School, 
of the curriculum develoi>aent and INSET procedures at the Castle School 
near Bris'^ol, England. 

"The potUy cut thz school U that CuM^ctt£um cJiange. ihatt be a 
contimUng, ongoing fVU)ce64 - not 6uddm and ma/oA ocauiondl /L^voiutwM. 
Thz mphcuU on d&veJtopmznt not change . CeJtMin ^^tAxUzglu aAz being 
dzveZop&d tij ^aUUtatz tkU p^cw4 . 

1. ■ Stoif^i Con^etenee* 

2. mniiAAg Vojvty Syitm 

3. HcuHuf' Sy6tm ' ' . , ' 

4. The RwotiAce Cent/ie . • 
?. U to AtiimZatz vi zducate. ALL ^>ta.U^ dnd U ii fittaUy an inrizMUk 
tAMnlng cou^e. U U ieU to be. i<w -sy^.^jOoA, to ^mUng one tmcHs^ on 
a 6hoAt cjOuu& QjL^eixiiizAiL. itA izatuKU ^ekudej- 

rt. lead 4eA4-con4 (jAfw octtAXde &mJ>km 

O . c. Wi4 *C£o4ed' and 'Sakool b^itV t <Lih?fiixd'ta -xki 
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2. T/ie ^iMt coni^A(lncz wtUled ^Going Cmp^QMnu.vz^ fiuaUxd In 
tkt utabtiihmwt Sia^^ ioo/iking pcuUy g^oapi to look at tkz voawoa 
o^pectA ojj icJkoot tiiz - and to maintcUn tkt momzntm oi tht con^eA2Acz. 
Onz 0^ thzsz jU tht CuAAAXiu&um Vzvttopnzytt imn,king poAty, u)kidi mofee^ 

vi&it& to otkoA 6chooZ6, hoixU iK(iqixzyvt dUcu^^Jjoru^ , and gzno/uilZy 
doz6 lt6^ hc<mmonk^ on aspects o^ thz school cuAA^tilm, KzguloAJty 
tmking A,^amnzndation& ^ox cuAAicuJtm innovation. Jt6 i(eatttte6 InoXudt}-^ 
a, UejcufUnQ^ul Jnvolvmont o£ Ua^^ in CuMJUiJjJUm VtvoXo^tintp 
pa/itlcipatic ''' in dexiiUon malting. 
Cont/juUng analysis zvqa changing ntzdU> 
Fu/LeZy voluntary mmbouhip tAjkick U not ^utJuctzd to 
high 4tatu6 Sta^^; pnjobatJbmM and nm 4^tJ(J o/te 
znaouAagzd to pa/itOiipatz. 
. d. LU^i'il tm(iheA'^dacjoution o^ tho^z wrfio o/te involved in 
jUU dUiboAotiom^ 



3. Ma /Luult OjJ a wo/tiUng poAty /lO/iommQjfuiatlon Suhjzcti havz been * 
g^upod togeti'JiiA in Vaailty oa^qm vkixih pAovidz ^oA. co-opoAotivz te/im 
6ta^i uiokking togatkox. Tht 6chooZ ha6 adopted a faculty timetablt 
u)k2AQhy wkolt ywi g^up6 oAt pioo^hamntd togothoA ^CA mch faculty. 
Team tmdiing appAoachtt, 6id)jtct ifitZQKotion, loAjgt gAoup 4it6^M, and 
co-optAotivt pAipfXAatijon oi loaJining mateAialt i6 ^aaiUtattd by tkz 
iamtty 6y6tm, and iacuZty meetmg^ oAt timztabled. VatuJUy boizd in- 
-ACAv^ce tAointng ,cotJiA6e^ oAt planned. 

fiixod Ability GAoup6 aAz uzd ^Aom VtoA 7 to Sqjxa 5 h\ moi^t 6abjtcX6 
tht mplmi6 thAoughaut i6 to dQvclop indivliual Zta^ning appioachu , 
i^iit^uiby /^tAtaming i6 Atnd/iAtd unnzctS6a/iy , ThoAt OAt no ROSLA gAoup6 oA 
Amtdlal cJta66U - the. absence ^^uck ^an>X-6chooV dtlinqatnt gAoup6 
has pAoduttd a fimoAkably qaiet school atmo6pheAt. Rtmodijxl http ii 
^jxttA(td ^oA by tkz ExtAa Ttazhing CzntAt tJviough a p^ognanmt zxyuxction. 



Inttgn/itod coowoA OAt bzing tncouAaged in oAdox to pnovidz ioA 
ovtA-^lapping boundaAiz6 o^ knoijiAtdgz, but aJUo to incAeMz ttachtA-papil 
contact timt, and ^6tudy in dzpth* . 

4. Tkz CuAAMUcim WoAkJjxg PoAty Atcomzndtd thz dtvzlopmtiu: o^ a 
JdUouAtt CtntAz and ka6 tontinutd to ^Mthz^ iti gAouith to ptay a pa/it 
in ongoing cmA/Mdm dtvzlopmznt and ongoijxg sta^^ dzvtlopmtnt. ^.z60UAcz 
kaasd t^j^Aning appAoachM oaz MLn ai hdAia to both mixed abititu and 
\iwU3fii£^zd courts e*.". 
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6* Staff Confereoces 

The U8C of staff conferences at The Castle School illustrates a 
. grojdng trend in the U.K. In the County of Avon, for example, the local 
education authority encourages the schools to elope for two days each year 
■ for 8<»e form of staff conference or alternative INSET activity. The 
neighbouring county of Wiltshire allows three days annually for this purpo.e. 

At The Ctle School, these conferences have lasted for one to two daya 
and have uaually taken the form of guest speaker lectures and small discuaaxon 
groups. AS was pointed out above, the first conference arose because the 
achool wa. going comprehensive and some staff felt the need to prepare for 
the change i^ this way. Subsequent conferences were planned by the working 
partiea. The table below provides striking evidence of the relative attract- 
ivenea. of a conference which is based at the school nnd is exclusively for 
school ataff. Over 90Z of the staff attended two sucn conferences but their 
attendance dropped dramatically when the venue was changed and the conference 
waa opened to staff from other schools . 



Staff Coaferences; Summary 



Conference 


Topic 


Location 


Participant- 


%. Attendance 
of Cattle 
School Staff 


1 


Going 

CoiDprehensivp 


Castle School 


Castle School 
Staff only 


96Z 


' • 2 


Mixed Ability 
Teaching 


Castle School 


Open to other 
school stfiff 


60X 


3 , 


Mixed Ability 
Teaching 


Another school 


Open to ether 
school staff 


20Z 


4 


Current Trends 
in Education 


Castle School 


Castle School 
Staff only 


92Z 



^•"^ t'gacher Pa rticipation Procedures 

The Castle School also exemplifies a growing awareness of the need 
to establish consultative and participation procedures at the school level. 
The head. Mr. C. J. Martin, has established systen^tic and well-tried 
consultative machinery in the working parties mentioned above. Over a 
three year period the number and titles of the working parties varied 
as follows :- 

I^HJL !♦ Middle School Curriculum % 

2. Lower School Curriculum 

3. Organisation and Communications 

4. Social and Pastoral Care 

5. Links with primary schools and community 

leaiJ. 1- Organisation and Curriculum 

2. Social and Pastoral Care 

3. Links with primary schools and community 

Iear_3 1. Organisation and Communication 

2. Curriculum 

3. Social and Pastoral Care 

4. Links with primary schools and community 

Participation takes various forms and relates to various school 
decision < eas (see Bolam and Pratt P 1976). in every case it is the head 
who dec. ..s how much participation is permitted to staff. Most heads, for 
example, are reluctant to relinquish control over. resource allocation 
(cf. Briault. 1974) though some do so. For ou. present purposes we may 
simply note that the act of participating in decision making is in itself 
a powerful school-based INSET experience. 
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The idea qj? a 5cbool-based professional tutor came to national . 
pronitience with the James Report *s reconmendation that 

^Bvay 4cfeor? 6houU havz en UA 6taU ^ ^piof^o^iWYWit tutoK^ to 
K xc^oHjdjMCutt ^zdbftd <mL thOid aycZt aiiexMng thz ithool and to 
tktJUjnk between -the i>tkoot and otkex OQmtLd^ enQo^ed ^ that vuhk. 
a/fee.tfi€A ;Ciie fMi&iilonal tutofi we^e th& hzad on do^putg hzad, oi incgftt 
•bfthe. coit AJi S'&mZl 4,choolt on. a> dt^iQnated immboA oi tkz A^^^ in o. 
\laA3eA. sdwoZ, U uuoutd be Jm^oKtaxit ion aU tmchm dai^mt^ (U> pwieAUonal 
; intone tjo be. amons thz iOut to 'be admlUai to tkOid tyclz coivuu, 40 . 
tha!t^&y cx/utd be tnaiA^ ion thz^ new tcu^iu. Among tki neAponiHUtUtiu 
oi a pfti^UMjonaJt tuton uoould be that o^ AompiUng and nuUntOAjfung a 
' tJuUiiing^9>uume: ion th& .Uai^^o^i' thz 4>chool, which muM taU actoimt 
both oi tht cmMuilan nzidt, oi tkz icSiool md oi th& pfwia^ilomt neetU 
oi the, teacheni," 

The response to this xecoimaendation has varied considerably between 
L.E t A. « and between schools. In , the two funded induction pilot' scheraes in 
-Liverpool -and Northunberland, the teacher ^utor role, was deliberately 
r.e8tricted to the induction of beginning teachers. This was true of most ; 
6f the mfunded acheines too, but not in all of them. In the Leeds scheme, 
for -instance, the eight schools hav.e each designated^a teachelr tutor to ^ 
co-ordinate all three aspects of school-based training, i.e. student 
• teaching practice, probationer induction and INSET for experienced staff. ^ 
Other schools have-not appointed a ^irofessipnal tiitor as such 
but have taken up the James Conmiittee's suggestion and re-defined the role 
of one of the Deputy Hea4 teachers. At Ashmead Comprehensive School m 
Reading the headmaster, 'Peter Judge, dtew up the following job specification 
for hi« 'Training Deputy Ifeaa'* in May 1973:- , 

"Th^ U an entineJty- new po&t U tht school, and poiilbty in the. 
coimtAy. Thine (MU be extnmeZy iJOlie.A(^pfHon (up<i^ 
, TKe Job mquineA khz abUity to analyse the iinengthA and we^nes^w oi 
' Uaii and pnjovidtAuppoHt and tMining 4,0 that e^ 
^ . ' ,^ilt hU, potential iuity and iaU hap0 and contwt the ^Achaol,^ 

VetoUted fLiUponiijUtitieA " . , V J* . 

C ./ .1, rht^fisatvUinB oi teauckim pnaatice iofc 4ti4eAt twik^.:c^ ^ . f 
;eki6et€in9 oi any neceUany eomelUng 
Z. The iongiii^ oi cloU JUnfU. viUh Belt^ft^ ^^^?|if?^?^%^*^" 
Si|t V ani th. UniveMity oi Rea4ing ^Sdibdt: Qi fdm^)^^^^0;J^'^ .-^.l' 
pufrl ^ Jtbti/^ Atadenti ctt hihmeM and d<^^ 
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3* Thz iuptMliion ipnjobatlomfiij tMchvu duJtbiQ tktOt 0ut 
ytoK, ZncJtudUtg thz ietUn^ up oi indacjUoik couAj^ti cud tht 
bHAAiins and tMJbfiinQ oi i^JtUxfK expoAimied twchzu ai^^AniLv^jdual 
iupe/tvliou to nm iXa^H. v ^ 

4. Tht oMMngjufig cotmeA ion. exliting Kilm^ad 6t<iii. T/te&e 
uicfcd need to bo. oi a tcafe vcuU(Uy oi mbjzat mvUe/t, appioodt and 
du/uvUon. Some may be A.e&idejfitial and i6 expec4^ boiCft tfie 
^^ohooVi om, dotioQt and tkt Jbcat authonXty^i centre QcaJtd 6e 
uAed iofi thU pijJvpoiz. 

5. Ihz counAettaig oi aZl itaii tuttfi p^fc£cm6 (e.g* Aou4^> ^ 
hzatth, dii(uplinz, etc. ) and ^/ie 6QXting up uk&iz appwpiAAtu , 
oi.mppont gKoupi. ^ 

6. Thi oMonging oi ad tnteAviom ion. nw (Lppojintminti, jbt ' ; 
cjoniuZXation uaUh thk Hzad and kmU oi dzpa/ubmnt cv/te^e ^ , 
app^gpnlatz. • \ 
7^ Thz Xndactlon o{ aJUL nm a/uUvati (e.g. advice on hoiuihg^ 
tbtMabtt doXaiti, etcj. 

J. Tfie IntAoduiitlon oi /i^uZa/i job appnaJUal ^zhUoni awl tki 

tnaining oi 6znioJ(i j>taii ^ th^AA u&z. 

9. Tfie,Aegate/L app^tcuia£TO(J Antc/i-^taH cjomimMation and 

iuggo&tioM ion. Ajn/tpnovment U^t. 6upz/ivi6ion oi itaii baJtZejUn, 

ttoiz (ion6uttation uUth StaH Room ComrnttCee, etft. ) • 
iO. LaiUon tuct/i tht Can/ujiuZum VzveZopmznt Cint/iz. 
HzquAAmznt6 . * ' ^ 

' Thz pz/uon appoints i/dtt need to havz had a wtde and v^^Uzd 
expe/Uznzz oi thz educationai tASontd. Expz/Uznzz in induiMy oK pjomit^ 
pa/Uicjxia^ in peA^onnzt, muZd bz on addzd advantagz. Ccjndlda^^ ihpatd - 
havz hztd a managmznt position pn^zvlouiiy and t^iiil nzed to ptpdud^ 
evidence oi ^ucazi^iut man-monogcAtent*. Expe/tcewee M awa^;^^V6? 
oi t/uUning ioUIMn an Institution toouid bz a duinabtz qvuUi^i^^ 
mUd attzndanzz on a managemmt zou/az. A itexLblpml^ and iot^^ 
thz \hUuz6 oi a vcuUzty oi methocU and appnx)achz6 would b^ ;dfii4-^^ > 
i4 pou<blz that piz\>lou& zoim^Ztbig zxpz/Uzmz mighty heAv tkz^^^^^ 

One year later, .the "man Appointed - John Bull - pimro 
actiyitijes as folloyas 

^^hz oMm oi sahooi-bixicd tzacho/i dzveJtopnznt 
gmeMJUy oii ti«oiobtt to hzlp thz scJho'ot to 6cwme eij^^^^ t; VS^^^ 

4m 04 AMcmpatiJkU) , <wi to auUt 
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. ■ \ fiut}tJMm^^ 4^^^ ^total» KejQioml and mUx>ml tftoMiQ 

{ihli inctudu ApomoAinQ (Secondment, dMuiinB oUwUaK to 
^tfirtfcS^iifl. wttftACi and .coni4Amiu wfwcfc 4ee« ^etevont to AJ^viJduati 
on thii^!st4i»- M^'^^ couAAe* ^ "BeAfeifjiAe Co^efle and <a <ae 
. A*«t T/i«*ft£*ifl ^mUation on iMck A&hmeai li /lefVteietitei. ) .We ho-vt 
tm ^wkwU appnoifdji ioK 1914/5, mi ove/i tht tfm f^hjuzad tiwAthA 
tmtetttmted tvumf typt oi tmlninQ cLOVJUt iocatly and at KzQA/iwti 

and mtiotutl ttviU, * ^ T . . ' 

(Ue 0^ tht RwUnQ CuMAXiuJUm Vaifzijopment Cen*te. , This at 
Cavihihem, aM H JU&htiulUff ceitt/ie (Joa *cttcfcc)t4, dependoifl u^»n ;twUi/uyt- ' ^ ■ 
inct(«ttve4 iofi lU ^tuic&u. It U sued by too Aitote^^ gnoupA (MaifcA. 
Md ibrntaJtiti \ andlnthz ab^ajnce. oi a peAwwent Okwtfen .64 beai^ %M 

bif 4e A^hmd Veputy Head [r/uUMna) . We o^e itoppt/ to AuppoA*^^ iuOut^ - 
(ue 0^ 'dte centre. 

' . BwfeiWAe CotCese. We tue ifte Cottege in mn^ WEUf&. bJ^ takt lU 
StuidexU on T.P. and Aowe a* fieip p/io/ec^A ooouioru^ci^^tn^tfie ^ 
Coitcflfc. Tfitee ouA SJta^^ have, bzzn takm an extemt B.Ed. tm^L thU 
ifiOA. A<i'M'«'^ In-SeAvice Training and ReaeoAcft at BeAfeAfccAe iA 

AuppoAt to one. oi A&hmd'4> cxUvUcuim. Ue.veZopnznt ptp/ec^, and 
!thtmeat4JsnUTejihnoJU,3yye^ 

UJbfmt/ dm alio be. tued. 

AmnQine vHUi to otheA idiooU, toUege^, etc., wfte^e Ae^cvont 
juUttA and mithodi oAe being u&ed, ok oxmomodatAjfiB vUiixtJU to -ftee. uhat 

Staii Atie^enct UJbMAy. We oAt coUectlnd a Jum^ p/wieUional 
hoplu and papeAA. ^cJtudins SahooU Comul and otm AeAeaAc/i f ^i^idence. 

SuppcwK. We «Ae developing a ^uuUtcon ^oA tahMQ up piof^Mpnat . 
Ad tfe£^e coKceAtti ^oa StaU and mediatinQ on thzbt \mU W'^. 
. i.M, ^a^ WeAeeA;<a^^ coUnAe«an3-ai an^4^^^ , : : : 

■ -Mj^iii^^ ^ idehtt^tf and ^uAtfteA ^tftiiA owJrt mf-fi^^J;.^. . • ^ 
.Nikll^^^t AA^iiieod OA e^AewfieAe. We ^et ^ o^^i^fe 4cteat«r^;«( l*§*T,; 



0^<«Ujtg <4^^^ appkopn^Atz iAjcun^ ouUidt thz ithoot 

on an AjniomU ba&U. Quk connections ilit coZlzgti and otke/i agehciu 
oitin Mdfee it poA^iblz {^ok 06 to pinpoixit pojoptz wh^ cm hztp iJiUk 
^pecl^ i/taining neerf^. and oMjonQAjfiQ hit/wduttlon& and {oUoio-up 6uppdKt^ " 
TkU co-oAdlutot^ iwncJtlon fm 6een* lued quUz extzniiveZif tfe poit ^ 
ytoK, and pncvld^^ an u^zntixit link beXuozzn /^dwot-boizd inaXning onrf • 
^klUzi peflpJU ouUldz.^^ ^ ^ J* - 

The pros and cons of in-service training connnittees in<all but the 
smallest schools are currently being considered itf the U.K. In this 
context it is interesting to note that John Bull has now dropped his 
original plan of working through an in-service training' conaoittce bccausi 
he found' it a clumsy and unnecessary procedure. He favours involving 
colleagues with relevant intetests'or skills as and when the need arises.^ Thus 
he invited a colleague with counselling skills to ch^ir the probationary 
teacher discussion sessions. ^ ^ ^ 

This could lead to an arrangement which is also being considered 
nationally, i.e. that some schools should liave " ^ 

With a deputy head as team* leader and responsibility for experienced staff 
INSET, a younger colleague to co"-ordinate induction and a third to look 
after school practice and student teachers. Such teams may well^be viable 
in large secondary schools though not in primary schools. 

?♦ External Support for School~Focu8ed INSET ' ' 

The work of external support agencies in school-focused INSET ii 
also difficult to describe because it, too goes largely unrecorded and 
unstudied. The role of local education authorities and their advitory 
staff is clearly of great importance but we hdve no systematic .or\det«{l«d 
account of their work (vide Bolam. Smith and Cantfir, forthcoming).* An.' 
intisresting use of the L.E.A.. INSET days, referred to above, to inform ^ ; 
ichodi staffs about external support services is the Avon' :ijSET'RrpgrA 
outlined overleaf. In his foreword to the descriptive birbchure for teacher, 
the Chief Education Officer for Avon, Derrick Williams > writes:-. 

I the. M.t. -61 afOtang^ a mjpx publUheA6> exhihUib 
to viUxh o^ be combUod wttJk vl&Uing^tkt ?x^uiin,ytmh'iM^ ■ 
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IN-SERVICE PROGRAMME - 5, 6 MAI 1976 

9 30 ai* - 12 30 pm 

^ ' ^ 2 00 pm\ - $ 00 pm 

JSoabwB cf etaff are aaked to indicate 'Wiich of t|e services or projects they wish 
to Tislt daring the morning and afternoon of the !bi-Servlce day# 

The Brochure gives location and details of each service or project (times of talks, 
film shows etc). It is. envisaged that half the day will be spent at the Publishers 
Sihlbition and half at two or more projects of intereet. 

Please coB5)lete the form and retwn it to your HEAD TEACHER as soon as possible. 
|Ma«e[-, 



Please tick 



Location 



Project 



am 

9 30^ 
12 30 



Banzuh More Teachers' Centre 
New Kingsley Road 



n 



n 

Central Health Clinic 
Tower Hill 

If 

Holiday Inn, Old Market 

Hardware (Bristol) Ltd 
Old Bread Street 

Resources for Learning 
Devlopment Unit 
Redoross Street 

If 

'Bristol Polytechnic 
Clanage Road, Bower Ashton 

« 

Bristol Remedial Reading 
Centre, 8 Clifton Hill 

City Kusdum, Queens^ Road 

RE Resourcts Centre 
Great Oedrge Street 

Central library 
Collef s Orssn 



Coumtunication skills in Early Childhood 
(Schools Council) 

Language Development Project 
(Schools Council) 

Geography 1h-l8 (Schools Council) 

Geography for the Young School Leaver 
(Schools Council) 

History 13-16 (Schools Council) 

Hi8to^y,Qeography, Social Science 8-13 
(Schoole? Council; 

Science ^-13 (Schools Council) 

Science and Technology Centre 

Music 

Careers ^ 
Health Education Service 

Health Education 5-13 (Schools Council) 
Educations 'Publishers Exhibition 
Home Economics Ebdiib}.tion 

R L D' U 

Mathematics for the Majority 
(Schools Council) 

Deaji Field Study Centre .Exhibition 
Schools Art Service 

Art and Craft 8^13 (Schools Council) 
Remedial Reading Centre 

Schools MuseuBi Service 

Religious Education Resources Centime 

Schools Library Service 




A iacde| mngz oi 6uppofvt agewcu.w imi^SchooJU Council oHd otiw. ip^ojaoZ 
tnat^JuaJU and pc/i6onne€ havz been brought i^etfee^ond oAe dfe6cUi)ed in ^OiU 
bKochuAt. Euen yoa ^Ind It m}0064iiblz to £M tanz ork day to covzA 
aZZ uokich Is tnteJie^t to you, thzn at least tku nojuond mji{/ bz'M voeue 
to you. ioK iwtuAz KzioAzncz. EveAtj zUoAt ha6 kzm madz to p^ovldz 6om2;UUng 
oi tnteAzst to zvoAy toAdhoA vohzthdA tn p^a/ty ok 6eco>i<ia^j/| ^c/iodZ^* yowi 
pa/^cijUm nzeji6 havz not been mzt, thzn pldxuz let any o^ fnU Advuo/iy cgllejiguzs 
know and I maid wzttomz youx suggestions as to how the^z nz^ wa^y bz met in 

Iwtmz. I \ I 

kiioA thz zvznt I ijoould appxeciMz yoat domznts as to i;U \>abiz on. 
othemisz. Con6tKuctivz ^uggzstions ion ^utuAz dz\fztopnzyits\muM^^^^^ 
Ho Simi^cJt uhz oi thz in-soAvicz day ojcuwioAkexl ^o/l centMlly'^ oAgon^e^i a^u^ttcw 
muld fae punned mXhout ccuiziul consideration thz commcnb K2,(iUved ami 
con^aJUation voUh inteJizsted groups, pcxAtiAulaAly thz County ln-de/t\ficz 
Education VKoizS6ionaZ CoMultativz &ioup, | 

The. details oi thz myb Jin wixich each day Is allocated to a poAticul/xA 
cjieA oi the County tWiz dAcuUted in a letter to hejod texiaheAS on VzcembeA, 
• 1975, The^z oKz tCsted again ztszwheAz in the b^ochuAc. I am honKy\ti\at in 
thz ptejstnt ^inanciMl ctUnatc At is not pouiblz to pay tM\)eZting ok 6ub6istzn(iz 
expended, but I hope that the zoning aAAangments will allow you to /^jwiz and 
CO -ordinate yovjf. VumspoHt with cotiexigucs*'' \ 
Each of Avon's 8^000 teachers was invited on one of three days and th^ Couf^ty*s 
500 schools were* allocated to one of three regional groups for this purpose. 
This is not, of course, an example of school focused INSET as such but 
sitice many teachers attended in groups or departmental teams, various forms 
of school-focused activities could, at best, arise from it, 

i.e. a* advisers, advisory teacher^, media resources officers, etc., 
work with teachers and groups of staff in school settings but there are no 
^ easily available accounts of this work. Teachers' centres also work in this 

way. For example, the Rachel MacMiilap Teachers' Centre in Inner London has 
embarked upon a series of experi,mental approaches to school-focused INSET and • 
curriculum development. The warden and his two assistants argue that INSET ^ 
should support curriculum development where and when it is happening and bhat 
the readiness of school staff to work in this way and tt^e availability of a 
'suitable school-initiated project is essential. One such activity involved 
the staff group from a secondary school who weife teaching integrated studies* 
The I.L*E.A* agreed to treat the experiment as analogous to one of its ]NSET 
^Longer Courses* and therefore provided appropriate finance^ resources and 
> staffing replacements. Unlike the usual 'Longer Course*, this approach did 
O not oReraire for a six-week block of time but^used half iiaySi^ full days and 
EKjC vetk-tttdt in oxjder to avoid upsettit?g the school *s timetabling top imicli* ^ 



Ap^p]foxitaately twenty staff from the first and second year integrated studies 
tf«tts were involved, so timefcabling was a major factor. Most of the 
tceivities took place at the centre, althougu there were also visits to 
other schools and sessions at the school itself. Although it is eacpected 
that naterials will be produced, the seated aim is to establish a system 
whereby integrated studies can develop in a relatively self-sustaining way 
in the school in future; The exercise sought assistance from an I.LiE.A. 
Media Resources Officer and a librarian. It was originally intended that 
an external consultant with appropriate experience, who could offer an 
objective view of the' work, might be involved on six or seven occasions 
throughout but, in the event, the school group rejected this idea. 

Universities are also developing work along similar lines* For example, 
the University of Bristol School of Education has cooperated with local primary 
scl^ools to mount similtar activities for groups of schools. The following is 
a typr*5al outline programme dealing with problems connected with the high 

proportion of armed services children in the two schools concerned: 

1 

The BnotionaJUy VJUtuJiboji Chlidt Caiuu Tldmnth 
and iKzioiimwt (fttct/i Po/LtccatoA Ret(e/tence to 
thz Holt oi ikz TecRifeeA.) 

(A Sckool4B(U(Ld Cotmz) ^ ... 

TfieAe |fui6 been a t/tmoMoiU mount oi KuzcMih -otto tfee comu 
Md tA^eatJAiint o^ tkt motionaUif dUtuJibtd tkiM, and antli Kiazntty, 
tkU cJiQjx 'ha& been KZQorAdi cu tht p^u^ce oi thz ^pzcMitUt. Tt 
JU gnaduaJUtf bexionUng n^tcognUod homveA,.thcU thz claii tzachzA i& 
pnjobabiy tkz kzy itguAz in thz idMtiilaUtoyi and tKOAimojfit oi thz 
duUd i/okoM ^hoiOing p^btm6 o^ cdjiUtmoM. Iridzzd, chiJtdKzn wUk 
^ motionj^ pKobl&u mZt tmd to act'tkm out Xn thz aZcuifLOOfn, zithzA 
\din.zMy ok indlKzctly thJwagh ^cUZuKz An lohoot mAk. , 

A ont'day ichbot'ba^td cootie fioi been a/tJmg(ui {M thz itaii^i 
o^.CJUviindoK, County IniouvU* Sthool, md Zoudi Court^/.^rt^aiMtA*- Schoot, 
T^UbMJvtkp iJmAh laitt cum to dioZ. viiih tht 4pewat;^W;&n4; wfucc^ iowe- t 

A kkto/dtlcaJt. dpp/ioatk Mitt bi made to tjt^e. coitAei and ^wii&ncH^ oj 
vikttiondt dUdhjdiX w^d a pmatixiat otiz £o thz Aote. tki teaak^ in. 
^e aiieAAirten^ £wH ^^eoAneni 0(J tht piab'tm. Tht couMij^ bi glyjpi 
6y ij. -i^encev 3. A., EdacatlonaZ P^yckotagiit, SonieAiet Edtmtiok 



The University has also arranged longer term INSET activities for individual 
primary schools. The usual pattern here is for the -University to advertise 
the general school-based INSET facility in its termly bulletinUo schools. 
A school may then make a general enquiry which is then clarified and 
hardened-up in consultation with the Universi^ IN^T coordinator. The 
following is an outline of one such programme; 

* 

PRIMARY SCHOOL miHEMATICS 
A Sckooi-BcUiZd Coawe 
<vt 

Catcx)tt Vhajmjvui ScMool, BfudauxvteA. ^^ 
SfvUna TzAm 1975 

kt th<L HQjqviUt oi tilt k(iad Ccvtcott VfumaJuj School, 
BfUdgmtdA, a i,chooi-bcu>&d couAAe hai bzm a/vrnigod ion. wemfae/tA 
oi ittdii oi tha 6c.hooZ. In comuZtaXion Mitk tht i>taii it im 
d^cMzd that tkz 6yUabiU> ihauM be. coniined to a inatkemitlcj> 
'6keZeton' bcuad on UmbeA thA^UQhout tkz pusmJuj i>ckool - 
(5 -to n t/eoAi), and thi ¥leMiheA (Ed.) 4eAie6 'Hathmvti/n, in 
ScJwoW cu> tk2J>z booki> a/ie. a&ed thioughout thz idiooi. 

^ r/ie pcuUeAn ion. eacfi oi tka (Liakt.m&Mj meetings vxUl 
fae 04 ioZlio<fi&i- 

Tuton^ vxnk in ciaA/>noom& wWi toAcheAi 
and chUdfim. 



3.0 - 3.45 p.m. 



4.0 - 5.30 p.m. 



Smion ion tuton^ and itaii on the. toipic 
oi uyboji. T/ie vxjnk centtw oMmd di&- 
coiUon oi tkz mtiJUAl Jbi thz i^Jviu ml . 
jthU lt> iupplwented by pnacticat'diicM6ion 
pQAlod& u&inQ it/ixldtmdi appaAatu&. 

J. L. Fox, PAAJvUpat LzjctuAeJi^AA Hatk&iatia, and 
W. E. UlckeJU, SenioA Lzc;tmM. in ikthmaUc^, 
St. Luk&U toUnse. oi Bdmttion, BxiteA. 



The* various ways in which colleges of higher education can provide 
«xt«mtl support for school-focused INSET are described in fecitions 6 
, .of: Study 2. " ' ' .tt)4 / ; .'^■■^^^ 'k7M^^ 
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External research project teaiDS have also developed school-focused 
approaches. Elliott and Adelman> 1973, describe one of the aims of the 
Ford Teaching Project as follows;- 

Vl6cx)VQ/iy meXhod6 by: 

(a) C^eotoig tkz b^gimUng/^ a (J a /^haxzd tJmxUjUon thisnkjijiQ 

cahoots, ami thz pumoJiy and loxiondajiy izjUofU^. 

With tkU -en mind m aoKponatz /tweriAc/i ta6k6 ^o/l ou/i 

Kz^ltttion voWUn a mdoJi tontvut OjJ mixtwxl 6wpponZ. 

Thz ta^iu m Act fcoe;te 04 ^^oWm:- 

[l] To 4pec.6({i/ thz natuAZ InqijUAy/Vl&zovQAy tzaahing. 
(li) To idznti^y and dax^no6z :tkz pncbt&M mptzmejntinQ 

lnquA/iy/Vl(^co\fZAuf met/tod^, and to exploKZ thz extend 

to wkiah thzy zan be gene/utt64ed luctftai tfie p^jzct. 
[ilL] To dzcidz on UAotzgizA cUmzd at /tziolvlng pioblim, 

tzU z^^zcti\;znz66 , and zy.ploJiz thz zXtznt to 

which thzy can be gznzHaJU6'2d. 

We aJt6o z6tabJU6hzd, and hwe. a KziipoMlbUAty ^OK ma-uvto/Otuy 
and adapting, an ohgcufiUational ^/trnmink, which wouZd ^acXtOCati. 
thz zxtcwtion 0^ th^z taiki. 

f4A6t, wz got ou/i tzfichz/u to agKzz to meet KZQuJbinly in izhooL- 
* bcuea tzamt to zompoKO. and zow6vxit expe/tcence. . 

ZzcondJiy, uie cwfeed kzjod tzjxzhuu to. appoint one mmbe/i a& tzam 
zo-o/uUnatoK, JizipojU^ibiz. ^o^ zonvoning mzotingi, JUxUion with 
fU, and ^appoHting thz <eam'4 mnk in ;t/ie ^cftoo^ gmzAjxtty. 
ThiM, toe. a/utanged ^on. school tzaiM Within zxxAy KtAoh oi each 
o^cA to meet KzguZcJdiy at a nzMhy Ttjadivi^6 Centte. Thziz 
mzztingi ajiz convened by a ^oca£ adyjiMVi and wz do not attend 
imlzu'invltzd. ThiA emifaieA ^eac/iew to ctitcc/cAe oua woJtk 
. wUh thm in,zzty and thz odviitA to Aepo/tt p^blzM Mfuck mt/ 
not havz been ain,zd in ouA pACAence* fouAth, we fiavc oM/ingzd 
(JoA aJtJL thz ifuJuzhzHM JLnvolvzd to meet thAZzMnzi du/UiftQ thz 
two yiutJU 0(J ^e pnojzjct at 3-5 day xz&idwUat wonkihopi. • u 



An account of the project from three teachers who are generally supportive 
and enthusiastic about their involvement is given by Brown, Green and 
Pols, 1975. 

A Rationale for School-Focused INSET 

The developments described above were essentially grass-roots 
aovements. Although th^y may each be justifiable in .theoretical terns 
as substantive innovations, most of them,ciid not have improved INSET 
as a major goal. The main exception is clearly the professional tutor 
role which represents a significant attempt to rationalise -INSET. Other- 
attempts at formulating a rationale have been made in response to these " 
grass roots developments and using work on educational innovation as a 
source for a theoretical framework (Hoy le, .1975; Bolam, 1974; Eraut, 1972). 

' We may distinguish between two broad sources of INSET ^eeds: the. 
needs of .'ndividual teachers and the needs of the education system. Yet 
although the impetus for INSET has sprung from two principal sources, 
one model of INSET has predominated. This model, whereby individual 
teachers withdraw from their school to undergo training and then return 
to their school, is probably well suited to meeting' the personal career 
and education needs of individual teachers, though even this will not 
always be true. Vlhat is becoming increasingly obvious is that it is by 
no means as well suited to meeting the needs of the education system at 
its various levels- since it ignores the problems faced by teachers when 
they retum.to school and seek to implement thr.ir new ideas. Moreover, 
the craditional INSET model is particularly inappropriate for helping 
schools to become creative or problem-solving institutions. Taking these 
assumptions as his starting point, Hoyle, 1973,' advances four propositions 

(i) that more .INSET should be linked with specific 
school innovations; 

(ii) that more INSET should focus on functioning 
groups 4c. g. a departmental team, the heads 
of department^br a whole^staff^^ 



*(iii) that schools should establish their own staff 

development progranmesi 
(iv) that schools should receive support, including . 
consultancy, for their staff development prog- 
rammes from local professional- <^.nt^«««, . 



^ Hoy lie is not, of course, advocating that traditional forma of INSET 
(e.g. short courses, ^Masters courses) should be jettisoned j merely. that 
thtt balahce sH^uld be redressed somewhat in favour of system-focuseS 
approaches. The tepi system focused is here preferred to school-based 
for several reasons. First, it highlights the need to focus INSET 
oil individuals,, groups. and indeed: a whole school' staff within the 
appropriate system context; second, following Glatter, 1973, it is 
iitt^ortant ,to recognise tjiat system focused INSET may take place on or 
off the school site and may be provided by internal school' resources 
or by ej^temal resources. Using a, development of Clatter's framework^ 
the table which follows attempts to classify many of the INSET ap]?roaches 
discussed .earlier and explore their links with traditional approache^s. 

Several points need to be made about the table by way of qualification 
and clar^if ication* Normal staff meetings and discussioa groups have been 
included even though INSET is not their prime purpose: it is asstxrod that- 
these and similar activities could not reasonably be regarded as counting 
against any individual teacher's regular entitlement to release. This , 
could be pf practical importance in the U.K. when it becomes necessary ^ 
to identify INSET activities which do qualify for and count against 
release.. 

Several of the. activities described above can be categorised as 
externally-provided, on-the-job INSET aimed at sub-groups and the whole 
staff. Most of thes%.have certain distinct advantages over off'-the-job 
approaches but they are basically traditional in their use of outsiders 
as trainers or lecturers. An alternative approach uses outsiders as 
non-directive consultants (Havelock, 1969) but relatively little such work 
has been done in the U.K. There are, however, at least two growth points. 
First, there is a developing use of organisation development techniques. 
Second, the work of Richardson, 1973, has stimulated a great deal of 
interest in the application of Tavistock-^style consultancy to schools and 
has led to a major follow-up^roject# A ^ 

Finally,, it if worth sounding a note of caution' about school-focused 
INSET. As yet , it has n ot been evaluated in any eopprelientive or systematic 



£|tshion. Indeed, as we have seen, it has hardly begun j^o' be docinniehte^ and ^ 
described; there is an urgent need for a suryey. of gppd prj^ctice; to be 
carried dut« Frofessional oj^inion throughout the country is general^ 
antlittaias about it^but, therci is a ilt^at deal o£ qonfusion abciut what . ' 
is aicki^^ or even schpol--baaec( INSET^ rad th^ 

•isd|fic«iic« <)£ this anthasiasm i« difficult to isaesai 
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A second reason for caution is the danger that it is being welcomed 
and advocated for the wrong reasons* Some harassed l»e»a» administrators 
see it as a much cheaper way of providing INSET. Some heads appear to see 
it as a way of ensuring that external staff, and particularly those from 
colleges of education, are excluded ^from INSET activities; this was one 
reason for the professional associations' insistence that professional 
tutors should be re-named teacher tutors for the pilot induction schemes. 
Both of these views deserve to be taken seriously and answered. School- 
based INSET is almost certainly cheaper if it is restricted to internally- 
jprovided, on-the-job activities but the use of off-the-job and externally- 
provided activities adds considerably to the cost; but if it were to be so 
restricted, then it would be extremely prob$biy that the INSET needs of 
the school wer^ being given a higher priority than the needs of ^ndividual 
teachers. Any attempt to exclude external support staff j especially 
college lecturers, from INSET is essentially misguided and short-sighted: 
the challenge is to strike the right balance between internally and 
externally provided INSET, between theoretical and practical studies and 
between school and individual needs. The use of college staff, in some 
cases after re-training, is likely to be both professionally and economically 
essential to achieve this balance. 



/ 




SECTION 3; CONCLUSIONS 
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1. INSET Innovations in a De-cent ralised System 

. In the preceding section, five case studies of innovative approaches 
to INSET in England and Wales have been presented and analysed; in the 
• Introductoiy sectiqn the contextual fraxaework^for these innovations was 
outlined. The purpose of this final section is to identify some of the 
mjor issues arising' from the first two sections and to explore their 
implications for INSET policy here and elsewhere. 

y 'Taken together,' the five case studies and the contextual outline 
highlight one' of the most characteristic y^t misunderstood aspects of 

' the educational system jln thfe U.K.': its decentralised nature. ^Typically, 
people from both iriside and outside the British system describe it in 
terms like pragmatic, teacher-controlled and organic.'. These terms do 
accurately describe some important features which'are exemplified in 
case studies 4 mid 5. The main claim for school-based or school-focused 
INSET, tox example, is that it is relevant to immediate, practical 
problems and needs because it is rooted in the school situation, because 
it is teacher-controlled and because outside 'experts', can be invited or 
not. The actual content and methods of .such school-based activities may, 
in practice, be very traditional; the schools "problem-soivin^ technology 

.'may be unsophisticated; the outside authorities in the form of the L.E.A. 
and the D.E.S. may have little or no notion of what i. going on^in school- 
based training either in individual schools or across the L.^-At^'oi^^ ^ 
country as a whole. . Similarly, a major appeal of teachers' centres has 
been their flexibility and responsiveness to the immediate practical 
needs of their clients - the local teachers and schools. 

But this is only one part Jf the decentralisation :8tory, ; . Sin^^^ 
taneously we have had th^ moves at national', regional ;an<J. Iscat a^^^ 
to promote and Coordinate INSET according to some nati(^#l;widl<6te«d 
plan to deal with various problems and needs. . 
IWISr have been established and have produced several ^&^00^J^^.i . 
the R.C.C8.T.E. are projected but have^.;net major. -obst^^^^ 
L.E.A.s have established local INSET coordinating ,^iim:;r-^riii^'' >- 
T.l.P.a. Project case study describes this approac^ i^; ^^ti^^^ 
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naticiuilly sponsored groject to examine the* feasibility of an induction 
scheme designed to h61p new teachers and, incidentally, to reduce the 
is^act of a teacher surplus on the profession and the colleges of 
education. The Open University's INSET activities laay also be considered 
as falling within this pluralistic notion: it acts as a national 
influence on professional behaviour « ^ 

The simplistic notion that Britain has a decentralised system 
receives its biggest jolt from the example of the contraction of initial 
teacher training generally and of the colleges of education in partic- 
ular. There has been no question here of teacher control or organic 
'development: control has been exercised by the government through the 
D.E.S.; the changes have been traumatic for many of those involved* ^ 
In general, the apparent incontravertibil^ty of the statistical 
projections has muted criticisms and objections* More disturbingly, 
the struggle for a contracting market has led to some novel and 
extremely unpleasant competition between colleges and between both 
departments and individuals within colleges. Only recently have the 
traditionally moderate Association for Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Edt|cation^(A*T.C*D.E«) and the more militant Association 
for Teachers in Technical Institutions (A*T.T»I0 joined forces in. 
the National Association for Teachero in Further and Higher Education 
(N.A^T.F.H.E.) to make objectidns to specific developments and proposals. 
One incidental outcome of the contraction of teacher training has been 
the widespread criticism of manpower planning techniques in education « 

The Implicatijons ?of a Teacher Surplus , 

The most ik^ortant feature of the present situation i'S undoubt-* 
■ . * * ^ ^ 

edly the dramatically reduced demand for teachers. The consequences 

of this stark fact ramify throughout the educati^on s;^8teni but evei^ now 

it is not easy to grasp or think through all the implications. The 

most obvious consequences ate that teachers face un^xiplo^inent, that 

colleges have to close or contract and that many college lecturers 

fjtce redundancy* However, the particular difficulties of newly - 

qualified teachers have in^lications for the induction proposals* 



Whereas comprehensive schools have commonly had from ten to 
twenty, and primary schools up to six or seven, probationers each year, 
in future most primary schools will have no probationers and most 
secondary schools will probably have less than ten each year. This 
is because there are far fewer vacancies which in turn is due to the 
decline in both the pupil population and the number of resignations 
by experienced teachers. (One can only speculate why this latter 
phenomenon should be occurring now but at least three factors could 
be relevant: the general fedr of unemployment; the increased relative 
appeal of teaching following the recent substantial improvement in 
teachers' salaries; an increased tendency for married women to delay 
having a family, particularly in a time of high inflation and 
unemployment. ) 

Whatever the reasons, there are going to be far fewer - posaibly, 
two thirds fewer - first year teachers in future. This should mean ~ 
that colleges can be more s^ective in accepting students . provided 
that the demand for places *mains high, that schools can be more 
selective in accepting new entrants, and that L.E.A.s can ensure that 
more probationers are placed in sympathetic schools. In short, this 
should lead to an improvement in the quality of new entrants and in 
the experiences they encounter during their first year. At the 
individual level, this will probably make only a marginal difference: 
individual probationers will undoubtedly continue to need reasonably 
systematic help from sympathetic colleagues. 

At the levels of the school, the professional centre and the L.E.A. 
however, there will be substantial differences. It will no longer be 
viable to mount induction programmes exclusively for. probationers as 
.has been ^one in the pilot schemes. The role of primary school teacher 
tutor, for example, could hardly be jdf^ified for onfe or two probationers 
in one year if there were to be none over the next three or four :^ear8. 
The role would, however, be viable if it were extende^ to include a 
responsibility for student teachers on school practice and ISSET-for 
experienced teachers. Similar arguments hold good at professional cpnttfe 
and I..E-.A. levels: the whole exterprise makes much more logistici: ; 
economic and professional sense if the training activity is seett as a 
cotttinuuffl and, in particular, if induction is seen as the fpundatiori 
year, and an integral part, of HJSET. - - , ' ' , 



< ;^lv the' ortaoce .;dglTeache^ Release f or INSET 

[ ^Release for INSET is of central impprtance Jboth for its own sake 

■ «^ for ita in5)lications for the situation chuseci by the reduced demand 
; xd^ taachers* The White P)aper supported the James Cotrmittee in proposing 
/#3| release for INSET > iticluding induction, and all the prpjjectiotts for 
the future size of the teaching i^orpe are base^, on the premiss that 
I29OOO teachers will be needed to make thi* possible • As we have seen, 
the^25% reduced teaching load for probationers was the most valued 
feetui^e of the pilot induction scheme and there is general agreeipent 
thftt release is vitally important f br DISET as. a whole. 

in a situation of teacher surplus., 3X teacher release fot lBISET > 
inct:6aafei the demand for teachers by 12,000 and thus reduceii teedie^ 
unemployment. As far as the colleges of educatlo|i are concetnld^>lt 
reduces the number of lecturer redundancies by incK^easing the uuim>e^ 
of initial training places and . by making the whole IIISET exeriii^eiVlable* 
The latter point, is especially iaqportant: at pt&sent the. (^1 
of plarinitig INSET courses to justifjr the retentioh.^of 2p% staff is 
Blade doubly difficult because they cajtmot count on $:eachers beitug 
releiifed to attend their courses • ^ 

1977-*78^is the ^latest date given by the gpveri^nt for the 'start 
of the build-'up towards 3% release biit this must depend on ttie ,eh^^ 
sittiatioit at the time* When the White Paper was iisued the f i^Ures/f or 
both teacher supply and the economy were in the;,Ascendaht« Ici the V 
present ,economic crisis, ithe problem facing the. goveijxu^ « 
a way of ensuring that the 12,000 tjaachers allocated t? iii5)leM^ 
IN^T proposals are actually ecqployed for this jiuri^pie by t))^^^^ 
authorities* The present block rate support grant 'system at Jp^f^;!^ 
aufchot^ to tike the money but to infuse jbo foipiof WacH^^rs^ 
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i. Ratiottalitation of INSEt provision 

Given the un^^feslying economic crisis and the teacher surplus a 
key target over the jkext few years' will be.the rationalisation of 
resources for mSET. As far as providing agencies are concetned, this 
is likely to 'involve them in a process of self-appraisal to establish 
kw best they can contribute to IKSET. 

Some university schools of education, for example, are already 
considering just what their distinctive, and possibly unique, role might 
be. Taylor, 197^^ has posed the issues in the following terms:- 

U mtgfet be hzZp^ul H we iiMt lookid-at uihat m 
4ee <u diMlnUivz Jbi oi thz w/uMOMity U tkz 

Ajnpnovmiyit oi texichinB, md bad iomz cLUciuUon about 
tkz bm&ilt6 and co&t& oi. iocMtbiQ ouA, /iz&oukau moKz 
mkhvtly* Such dlbtuicXbtn zlmiuivt& in&iudz a mjoA. 
invQAtimut Jbi /teieo^c/i, a commWntnt to thz cA^ticat 
tvatujvUon tkz canventlomt tucirfom oi education, 
the, gmeMtion and a&&mmmt o^ neto pmctltu and ^ 
U(m, accwA to ki&h-quatUy mfik am thz &otuit ttimM ... 
and humnUiu and an abltUy to bOng tU& to boaJi upon 
• edticatajml pfiobleim, the, iacltUie^ and dxpeAtUc we 
fiave In. zducating and tmlnlna mm aid women IJo/t ipec^- 
and izniofi 'hjoIu In ihz (>duaation douUzx- 
ab^e ^^eerfom am covju>z piamm pno\}Uion» and a 
position 0^ independence, vli> a mpiaying faodloM and 
^eac/ife/tA' o^ancdottoni. 

unl\}(tKiWM ag/tee to axLtzpt 4ome oi tkzcUJOtmt 
'prvapotttJU ion new paUnJmi oi m^-o^ ohQcmiiai^ifi^^.oM 
ddjUde. to ctin&wtnatz attmtion and mouAtei updn ^Hh. 
advanced iiudlu ari KzJ^amk co»U.Ct£uJte rtfiet^ mt 
dA^tii^^vz tontn^butian, u)Ul thU 4.t-teng#e^ 64 w?a;feeH { 
tk(^ i^<inu thzy wight othoAi^Uie^ h^^^ 
tvomio^ oi (dacatlonai'AAm <imd wfift^ |<?^ 
mdUcttJJi<iHaom7 ■ lilhattmon^ oKz tff' bt .. 



^0 mintcUn a mjoK iwalvm^ifti >ai come vcUldatlon,- 
-----tn^^ca^^^eac/ie/i ec(ackta)n, ^-lieAv-tce tna^jnAMQ^ and 

oihzK l/wiJidi 'f^Qivt th^ . r 

fcijr a wtfctuifl«e44 i:d 4i5an«i. 6«efe'^o. A2<wt^. |()iom;J^ \ - 
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The role o| colleges has alread;^ be^ discussed at 4^tt8t^ one 
additional aspect ought to be corisicJered the prof ^sHofaat PjBatr 

concepftt As Bopn as atteiopts w.ere jn^de to give instatHtip^ ■ V3|,^v£; 

to $lit ptbfessipnal centre concept, twp^ bro'ad typei jemcrge^^ ^TH^f^ii*^^ 
type siaiply invdlved the designation qi tW whole o^, |^^^ " 
of ^ducition or large teachers^ centre as ,a pr.cffej^sionai c^^^ ^ 
the Liverpool pilot induction scheme ^ for: exaB5>^3^ the^]^^^ 
* Teachers* C<entre^d sevieral colleges of ^duoetion .>fei:e\^ ^ 
. i0 ^ \ as < [^rof eatsiooal centres • The sfeftond tjjpe- inyqlvfe'^ i^e ' 4es||^t|pn^ ^: / ^ ^ ^ ; ^^5^^! 



ajf|propri|ite local or tegional resources as vh^t mght ;terh|j^^ 
thoUght of as a (professional respurce network* In Somrset,; fo^^^ 



n 

several tnndiumrsised teachers^ centres and ptber respurcca wit^^ 
county were design&ted as ^a prpfessioual cen^r^e/ The orig^^ 
Coitaittee idea was that institution^ would have to reach ciertain; sfwdardf 
in tema'^tif staffil^g, equipment, libifary facilities etd» befprfe j^^^^ ,:^/:^X^ 
could be recognised as professional centres by the /^^^^^ * ^ 

Coordinating Coamittees but this condi^tion has npv been 
now £ar from clear what could or ought to constitute a ^rof esfiohal 
centtia or, indeed, ^whether the concept is a h^lpf )al pney J^Xhii^^'^^^ . 'irB 

reality of the jpresent situation is that up |:a^ 20^ o^^^^^ ^ 
colleges of education is, going- to bei ma^ifi -ii^ai^^ ' 
;&ici«ding induction." this- is top, ^ subs tJ|nt^aJL^in|^^ 



to be i^otGjl or undeicvalucd, and it ratlly maPera litl^ 
.'tht ]^rof»ftiipq*l centre lab^|- 1«, #tta^/^ed^v'|9-^^t^(;^:*•_;^ ^ '.' ■ ,f lu'sl^fj^^. 

' " iihe- tea* of tewher^'' centres? iH, «*aei|(i^>/M|^|!|iS^ • ' <^|S??| 
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ptpvisioa of short courses, opportuaities for small scale curriculum 
a«»«loF«iimt, and dissemination facilities for national curriculum 
project.; Economic' pressures will probably lead to steps to r^tionali.e 
and cut-back on teachers' centre provision! Some smaller centres may be 
clotedj some teachers' centre wardens may be made part-time teachers as 
w«ll. L.E.A. advisers will probably look increasingly to teachers' 
centres as the natural base and outlet for 'fcheir INSET activities. 
Mi,lef, i975, identified three distinctive characteristics of teachers' 
centres: teacher control; smallness of size; and organic rather than 
centrally planned development. Taken toglther, the factors outlined 
above could represent a significant change in these three fundamental 
characteristics. 

Moving to the school level, the major INSET innovation proposed^ 
by the Janea Comoittee was the professional tutd^. ; In, the of ficial. pilot 
achcmcs they have been renamed t:kacher> tutors and restricted to induction 
but the other two aspects of the role - initial training of student 
teachers and in-service training of experienced teachers - are being tried 
out in aome 'unofficial' schemes. The first, thing to be said ab^ut. the 
implementation -of this innovative role is that it has generated a very 
productive debate 'about the problems of training probationers an^ abotft 
thft'needa of the trainers themselves. In my view, this would not have , 
happened had a separate and nov^l role not been created and had, say, 
heads or ieputy heads simply been asked to take on the duties of a ^ 
hypothetical teacher tutoi. The fact that over 500 teacher tutors had 
to be trained for this new role in the two pilot areas has added a. 
•ignificsnt and challenging dimension to our underataiiding pf the prqbleau 
and opportunities presented by school-coWdinated initial, induction and ' 
itt*«ervice traininga ^ ^ 

Nevertheless, in the long rW it may be better to re^#rAife the 
problem, by defining the staff development tasks which fneW to;: be don^^ 
the school level and by iientifj^ing the people w,ithij^\tJv,4 s^^^^^ 
bsst. carry them out. If any one person is going to be:;tes^^^^^ ' 
•1$ :t|)rea aspects of the rp^e, then it wiU ?robat?iy tie ^o^i^mj^^f^^^ 
dsputy heid Ifivel. In a largf- school, Wey^-t, <^ ^^^,c<^;^%:^ , ' 
poilibly do' justice to these duties afi4,carry>.^^e^i^,>toi|a^: ^ , 

■ 'wichQdl.m&t establish a. ml ^^^ifmif '^m:'^^^^:^^! °^ t 

■ ■ '.ihr*. ieopl., on i«?*le posts 'an^ CQotaikaled V f ' 
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ichools could extend their existing arrangements for staff development 
along these lines^ at. little extra^cost* The crucial step is the specific 
allocation of duties within the framework of an overall school staff 
development policy. 

A second major issue at school level is which of the INSET activities 
identified in the conclusion to the case study should count against a 
teacher's release quota. Internally provided INSET will usually have as A 
its main aim ^the iii5>rovement of the system Xi*e. the school) and as such 
it should not, as k rule, involve much release or count against entitlement. 
It should, however, be the professional rjBsponsibi,lity of ] every head and • 
school staff to ensure that it takes place within a coherent policy frame"* 
work. By extension, it should also be , the responsibility of every LtE.A. 
to ensure that its school^s have such a palicy. The main type of INSBT . ' 

which should qualify for and cotmt against entitlement to release will, 
^erefore, probably continue to be externally provided-activities of a 
substantial na^ture i.e. one term £ull*-time equivalent or more. ^ . 

Finally, the contribution of other agencies and methods in INSET 
is, at present, inadequately researched and their potential inadequately 
'thought through. In particular, the role of distance teaching using 
mass media ought to be more thoroughly explored and exploited. 



5# Features of Good Provision 

Although the content of INSET necessarijLy depends upon'' a variety * 
of particular local or specific factors, there is some agreement at 
. national level aboutvcertain desirable features of good INSET provision* 
At L»E.A. level, the following are considered desirable: the formulation ^ 
of a coherent L.E.A. policy on INSET, including induction; the appointment 
of a senior officer, usually an adviser^ to coordinate the impleittentation 
of this policy; the adoption of identified INSET dftys 'as a part of; thn 
/ policy* Similarly, at school levels the following features are thought 

to be desirable: the formulation of a coherent school INSET poliicy; the 
iip^intment of a coordinator, usually a deputy head o^ teachft ttttott 
iot INSEX w4 induction within the school} the adoption o| idtnt^iCied: 
. IH8EX days within this policy* Within the proyijding agencif l{: ai^d^ ;:r, 
uUtly tfte colleges of education, thele is a tietfd £^)?pcdi ::C;;r^ 
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- Appointaent to the tt^ii at a fairly :^enior level (e.g. dean of faculty 
oj deputy principal) to coordinate the college's IHSET programae,. 

At national,. local and school level there is a- need to clarify the 
role of curriculum development la INSET. In particular, the financial 
and logistic implications of the latest Schools Council policy h^ive yet ^ 
to be thought through. * 



6. Conau ltative and Planning Procedures 

— « ' ■ ^— \ _ . 

One of the most significant recent innovations in the framework of 
INSET has been the establishment of consultative and planning machinery 
to ensure cooperation between the three main interest groups - L.E.A.s, 
providers and teachers, and to preserve, a balance between employer and ^ ^ 
system needs on the one hand-, and professional and individual needs on' 
the other Hand. ' 

At national level the ACSTT and INIST coniiif.ttee8 have been success- 
fully established but the situation at regional level has been complicated 
by related developments of a political nature. 

• Machinery at local level has .been established in an ad hoc fashion 
and is made more confusing because of^the dual role of L.E.A.s as 
' employers and providers. In the future it will probably be necessary to 
rationalise and reach agreement on; ^ 

*) the respective roles of U.E.A.s, providing agencies and 
teacher associations in relation to three wiiti tasks 
teacher release, INSET provision and the coordination 
of INSET at local area level; 
y sr h) the respective functions or powers (i.e. ;^ho has exec- 

utivexPO(ier and who has advisory power) ff^^t;he tht*5| . v 
main interest groups in relation to these three^Win 
■tasks* •■ ■ 

,, At school, level, ;certain heads have estaSliahed staiSlf ,IN.^T , 
.cojpdtues ahd . other Bchpols will he encouraged to ii^troduci some ' 
. f i«ii«J^^6l^-. alternative prpcedu^^^^ \~ ^ 



,.7« Philoiophy of INSBX 

. Until recently there had been very few attempts to deviae a 
philosophy of INSET and INSET activities had therefore been essentially 
"atfieoreticai in the sense that they were not rooted in any theory. 

c 

However, since the James Report and the Whiter Paper, discussions about 
INSET have tended to distinguish between two sets of needs - individual 
and system. i | - 

(a) The Professional Development Approach 

As was argued in Case Study 5,MNSET has tended in the past to 
consist primarily of externally provided", ofJE-the-job courses for * 
individual teachers. The implicit rationale for this approach waa that 
INSBT should be aimed first and foremost at the education and training 
of individual teachers and that the system would necessarily benefit 
aa a result. This stress on the importance of tlie .professional develop- 
ment of individuals finds its nwkfe^ recent expression in the triplis I 
training continuum (initial, induction and in-service) concept and in 
the first discussion paper produced by the national INIST cownittee 
which outlined a career profile concept as the i)asis for INSBT. 

As yet there have been few published attempts to relate the 
professional development approach to continuing off recurrent, education 
for teachers. It has generally been assumed that they are similar and 
that there is no necessary conflict between an individual's personal 
amd professional educational needs. 

(b) The System Development Approach . 

The principal alternative to the professional development approachy 
was 'described briefly in the final part of Case Study iS whcrii Hoyie's^ 
1973 arguments were outlined. The essentials of thii^ sjrttemdevelopMnt 
or system focused approach are that INSET should £Qc\xi oti :g^^ 
innovations within the school and should receive outside iu^^^ 
l$12^ has described the way ii^ which this cin happen' an^^ 
ar|ued thiijt professional tutots, pirdperlLjf conceived ^ c^^^ 
poirarful internal change agents, to link up with thii o^^^^ 



f^^^^ the system development approach is. t06ted4k 

id which has perhaps bcon tsost^'dpgently . ' 

SERsIC 1969, who argues that the p^^ 



has to he nurtured an'd developed if effective imfwation is to, tike 
^1«C«. More recently these ideas have been developed in a European 
context in the C.E.R.I. 'Creativity of the School' Project. 



The appeal and advantages of the system developtnent or school- 
focused approach in the U.K. are evident, nQtwithsta^dihjg the relatively 
uaaophitticated techniques which it currently e^dys. '^^^Ifevertheless 
there are dangers in overst'ressing it at the expense oi professional 
development, not least that it could lead to employer dominated INSET. 
The importance of striking the right balance between the two is there- 
fore paraiBount. 

I 

IHSET Trainers; Credibility and Training Needs / 

One of t)he main reasons for the appeal of school-ficused INSET 
is because outside experts frequently lack credibility v^th ciassroom 
teachers and school-focused INSET appears to provide the ideal opportunity 
for excluding them and including other teachers as course lecturers" etc. 
This credibility gap exists to a greater or lesser extent with all 
external trainers, including L.E.A. advisers, hi^t it is widest of all 
between teachers and college lecturers. The latter are invariably 
labelled as 'remote' and 'theoreticians' with little practical knowledge 
of contemporary school situations. . ... 

* How far these views are based upon stereotyped thinking is 
debatable but they are certa^ly widely held and have to be taken into 
account, particularly in a situation where many lecturers face. redundancy 
Serious thought is, therefore, currently being given tow'ays of providing 
opportunities for college lecturers to renew their school teachiij exper- 
ience and of enabling them "to demonstrate their professional competence, 
for exaaqjle in joint curriculum development exercises in schoois'. 

, There is, however^ a more general p^nomenon wh.ich is ,is?>ortanti 
there is cofasiderable indirect and impr^.ssiohistici eyid^^ 
• are reluctant to seek external help or consultancy p^^any; >ind or to 
;■' .usa'it it it is offered.; CrKi«;6l>kacteri8t'i^ i^i^' a£:^<0»e^^ '^ot Y,-^ . ' 
.exclusive to schools; university depattmfents of educat.io^^^^^^ 
'§t«: not noted for their readiness to iteefc externari>el^^ 
^on suijot ivmovatipns'l) "YetV althou)5l»' it •Po-e?:^**!^^^^^^^ 
theoretical vtmm for, those advo9,at|s: of ; ^ystisE^iSBc^^^^^^ 



•re based outside the schools, there is little published evidence Jthat 
these problems are being faced in training courses for external trainers. 

-Until recently, there were, in fact, hardly any systeinatic 
* training the trainers' programmes and> even now, they are few itf 
number, l^y universities did see their^ M.Ed, courses as a means of . ^ 
INSET for college lecturers who wanted to teach on Bachelor of Education 
courses; and the preparation of courses for C.N.A.A. validation has 
provided a very powerful on-the-jpb training experience. But, in 
general, the introduction of 'training the trainers' courses is a 
post-'igyo development. Eraut, 1972, describes a very carefully designed 
and piloted programme, but this is still "ISfcceptional. Most advisers, 
teachers' centre wardens, college lecturers and university lecturers 
have received no such training although programmes are being develope^ 

However, even where they do exist, training the trainer progrtomes 
tend to rely upon t^ditional methods. The early courses for teacher 

tutors in the Liverpool and Northumberland pilot schemes'^ for instance^ 

W 

made little use^ of micro-teaching or interaction. analysis. The cgntrast 

'**'>' 

with certain of they'll. S. Teacher Corps prograames could hardly be 
sharper in this respect. Partly this lack of technological sophistication 
is due to & deep-seated scepticism on the part of teachers, heads and 
advisers about the value of such training; in particular, initial or 
preparatory training schemes are received dubiously. However, the 
pilot schemes provide a good example of the way practical experience 
has led to a recognition -of the usefulhess of on*-the**job training and 
support for tutors and to the serious exploration of more, effective 
training techniques; It may well be that the U.K., is on the verge-of 
k widespread recognition of the importance x>£ effective programmes for 
'training trainers at all levels of the system* 



IMSET Evaluation ahd Research * 

to date there have been very, few published accounts o£ systeMtic 
attempt a to evaluate INSET. The Teacher Induction project /ii^^^^^^ 
in tha^ it had an evaluation component built xti:«it th«v 
projbsXew anco\mtexrod by ey^luators in this field are-^^cadly jp^s^ . 
yity sittilar to those faced by curriculjun evaluatori andl.actioii retiirehari^ 



ClM«ic«l experimental designs are usually inappropriate and the altet- 
tutlv« evaluation strategies which have been devised tend to be crude 
«Dd unsophisticated because of the problems inherent in the task. There 
is now «one consensus about these problems and about the necessity to te 
satisfied with alternative evaluation strategies (vide Parlett and 
Hwilton, 1972). 

Nevertheless, there is a clear and urgent need for research into 
the identification and improvement of INSET evaluation methodology at ^ 
two levels: 

a) for large scale and external evaluation by full-time researchers; 

b) for smaller scale, internal evaluation by INSET providing agencies. 
With respect to (b), the twofold need is for simple and straightforward 
■ethods which can be used by INSET practitioners for formative and , 
sus«ttive course evaluation and also for self -monitoring of the work 

of the providing agency itself. 

There is, however, an even greater need for an improvement in 
the INSET research base at national level: at present there is a seriou. 
lack of information and research about vitally important aspects bf 
INSBt\ Comprehensive' national information about INSET is now ten year, 
old and, in consequence, disproportionate reliance has to be placed upon 
sg hoc local and individual research. Strategies and procedures will 
soon have to be devised for the regular collection at national and . 
regional levels of the following sorts of survey data:- 

a. - Available Resources - staff (e.g. teacher advisers) 

- institutions (e.g. teachers' centres) 

- methods . (e.g., simulation material) 

b. Ongoing Activities - especially short courses 

- school-based" activities *■ 

- distance teaching ^ ^ 

c. Evaluation Procedures 

d. Consultation and Planning Procedures 

a. Research an^ Development Activities .. ' 

t. Coitf ' \ . ^ . 

g. Teacher needs 



h« SyitM needs 



122. 
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Mtfre fundamentally, a national policy and strategy ought to'be ^ 
4eviscd for the identification of INSET research needs and" priorities, 
perhaps under the following broad headings: 

a* Infortojatlon collection (of the sort outlined in (a) to (h) above); 
b. Research and development. 

ExM5)le8 of work 'falling under (b) could include a focus on training the 
trainers; training of administrators; materials development; and training 
for participation in decision maKing within schools. ' 



Igplications for Policy 

I 

All major sections of professional opinion in the U.K. are now 
publicly committed to a policy of expansion and improvement of INSET, 
incl^bding^ induction, broadly along the lines of the 1972 White Paper 
proposals: tfhe task is to find the means of implementing this policy. 

The essentials* of the task are^ clear. Central government has 
responded positively to the teacher surplus by agreeing to 12,000 teachers 
and '20Z of college staff being available for an INSET policy based upon 
3X annual teacher release in 1981. If this policy is to be implemented, 
local education authorities must feel able, and be prepared, to finance 
both the release of 3Z of their teaching force annually and the employment 
of the necessary replacement teachers. This, in turn, depends •upon the 
t)cad8 and teachers in individual schools^ being ready to give this use of 
teachers priority over, for example, the reduction of class sizea. The 
fundamental obs-tacle is-^ therefore, one of monfey and professional attitudes. 
> 

Within this broad policy framework, certain other *^maj or tasks 
remain. An appropriate and adequate theory or philosophy of INSBT has 
to be devised, discussed and agreed. It will have to' strike\a balance 
between individual and system needs and will probably give grekter 
eaq)hasis to the latter. This may well be done, for example, through 
8Chool«*focused approaches which are generally considered to be more 
relevant than traditional externally provided, off-the-job actiyities; 
to offer greater scope for effective improvement in the system; and, 
finally, to offer no serious threat to individual professional develop- 



M*ii ipproaches. Experience couid lead to a change of view, however, 
.«ttd'£or thif and several other good reasons, a pluralistic approach to 
.mSBT is 4e8irabie. 

The main practical tasks _ave to ensure thfit a rational and 
efficient uae-is-isade^ of available resources, particularly in the 
providing agencies. This, in turn,- will require the establistunent of 
appropriate planning and consultative machinery at national, regional * 
•ub-regional , local area, providing agency and school levels. 

A vitally important^ ongoing and longer term task for these 
planning bodies, particularly at national and regional levels, will he 
tO' eatablish appropriate procedures for collecting INSET data and deciding 
on priorities for INSET research and development work. 
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